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THE FUNCTIONING OF A FUNCTION 


L hen ANNUAL MEETING of the Religious Education Association is in full 
swing as this page is written. We have assembled in Pittsburgh, and today 

is May Day — the first of May. We are not celebrating a revolution, as 
are some others who meet today; but, like them, we are dissatisfied with the pres- 


ent and eagerly participating in efforts to make a better world. 


We are thinking about religious education in the war torn world. We have 
heard speeches and we shall hear more. Each of the four seminar groups has had 
one two hour session and will have two more of them. Then will come the busi- 


ness session and the election of officers for the coming biennium. 


I am again impressed by the way this meeting, as all our meetings, is being 
carried on. We are, however, functioning as this particular Association is de- 
signed to function. We have stated it on the front cover of the journal many 


times: The Religious Education Association provides 


A Platform for the Free Discussion of Issues in the Field of Religion and 
Their Bearing on Education 


Protestants, Catholics, and Jews are present — about a hundred in all. Each 
comes as an individual, not a representative of his organization; and as an individ- 
ual he feels free to express his own judgment on every question raised and every 
proposition made. Most of us are liberals — theological, social, and educational 
liberals — a few may be considered radicals, and here and there a conservative 


rises to express, with completest freedom, the point of view he happens to hold. 


At home, in our churches and boards and schools and colleges, we work 
under some restraint. We are compelled to carry out the plans of those in 
authority over us. We may be leaders, and most of us occupy positions of leader- 
ship, but our leadership is always subject to criticism and review — sometimes 


even to veto. 


Here, in the fellowship of the Association, we examine critically what we 
would like to do. We tell of our work, our failures, our ideas of what should 
be done. We hear others tell of their experiments, and of the results achieved 
in situations much like our own. We criticise and are criticised; we speak our 


minds freely and we listen as others make their contribution to our common 


thought. 


We shall return to our homes tomorrow evening wiser men and women, 
better equipped, we believe, to perform our respective tasks. 


Laird T. Hites, Editor 
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THE FAMILY IN TRANSITION 





A SYMPOSIUM 


The Editorial Committee gratefully acknowledges its indebt- 
edness to Dr. Paul H. Vieth for acceding to their request that he 


plan and arrange this 
own. 


symposium and include an article of his 


I 
CHRISTIAN NURTURE — THEN AND NOW 


Paut H. 


HE DEVELOPMENT of the reli- 

gious education movement was in- 
fluenced more by Horace Bushnell than 
by any other single person. Yet Bush- 
nell rarely refers to the Sunday School 
or any other organized school of reli- 
gious education, while present day reli- 
gious education is centered in the church 
schools. His book, Christian Nurture, 
was published almost a century ago. In 
it he maintains that the child may grow 
up as a Christian through the process of 
nurture without the necessity for a turn- 
ing-about conversion experience through 
revivalistic effort. The instrumentality 
through which this is to be brought 
about is not the Sunday school class, but 
the Christian family. The nurture 
which is most effective is not that of 
overt instruction, but a more subtle in- 
fluence exerted by the Christian atmos- 
phere of the family which is “uncon- 
scious and undesigned.” 

Bushnell does not deny that there is 
value in religious instruction. He main- 
tains, however, that such instruction can 
have value only if it is supported by a 
Christian spirit in the family. Indeed, 
such a spirit cannot help but lead to 
Christian growth on the part of the 
members of the family even though 
there be lacking any verbalization in 
overt teaching, while no amount of such 
teaching will yield this result if the spirit 





*Horace Bushnell Professor of. Christian 


Nurture, Yale Divinity School. 
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of the family is lacking. “The spirit 
of the house is in the members by nur- 
ture, not by teaching, not by any attempt 
to communicate the same, but because it 
is the air the children breathe.” (Chris- 
tian Nurture, page 83). “It is evident 
that the voluntary intention of parents, 
in regard to their children, is no measure, 
either of their merit or their sin . 

you perceive it is not what you intend 
for your children so much as what 
you are, that is to have its effect. 
They are connected, by an organic unity, 
not with your instruction, but with your 
life.” (Christian Nurture, page 97). 


The family in Bushnell’s day pre- 
sented a setting which was potentially 
fertile for Christian nurture. There were 
usually many children compared with 
the average family of today. There was 
a large amount of interdependence of 
the members for the work, worship and 
play incident to family life. Economic 
life was family centered and involved 
much working together of the members 
of the family in the performance of the 
tasks of home and farm and small shop. 
“Whatever working there is in the 
house, all work together.” (page 89.) 
Much of the education which is now 
given through an enriched school curri- 
culum had to be given in the home. 
Church life was a family matter without 
the departmentalization of church activ- 
ity which is customary today. Houses 
were spacious as compared with the con- 
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gested apartments characteristic of mod- 
ern city life. All these were factors 
which favored the operation of the prin- 
ciple of Christian nurture. It is not 
that these conditions in and of them- 
selves will lead to Christian growth. 
They are the setting in which Christian 
nurture can operate. 


Today there is a tendency on the part 
of religious education to turn again to 
the family as the basic unit of religious 
education. This has come about not 
so much through a reconsideration of 
basic philosophy as through unhappy ex- 
perience in trying to achieve the same 
ends by ignoring the family or taking 
it for granted. Evidence is accumulating 
to substantiate the doctrine of Christian 
nurture as over against instruction in 
specialized schools of religious educa- 
tion. It is increasingly clear that 
“growth of the young toward and into 
the democracy of God and happy self 
realization therein’ does not come about 
so much through instruction in religion 
as through experience of living in a reli- 
gious group. And the family is the nor- 
mal group for such experience for most 
persons. 


At this point the question is sharply 
raised whether the family of today is 
competent to assume this basic function. 
Would even Horace Bushnell, after see- 
ing the family situation of today, have 
the courage to base a doctrine of Chris- 
tian nurture on this foundation? Indus- 
trial and professional life, as well as 
much of education and recreation, are 
now so organized as to give fathers very 
little contact with their children. Often 
mothers also are removed from the as- 
sociation with their children through 
work outside the home, clubs, service 
activities and other outside interests. 
Activities incident to earning the living 
for the family and maintaining the home 
provide little by way of family group 
activity. Living quarters are often so 
congested that peace and relaxation must 
be sought outside. Commercialized 
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amusements serve as a centrifugal force. 
Even the church and _ character-inter- 
ested agencies have been so zealous in 
providing activities for individual mem- 
bers of the family that they have torn 
the family group apart. The war has 
tended to increase these liabilities enor- 
mously. (Perhaps victory gardens and 
enforced staying at home because of 
gasoline rationing should be counted on 
the positive side.) Added to this — 
whether as cause or effect is not clear — 
there is what Professor Groves once 
called a loss of love for family living. 
Under these circumstances, can Chris- 
tian nurture through the family be more 
than a vain ideal? 


Two things are to be said in answer. 
First, no matter what the circumstances, 
the family is probably the most influen- 
tial factor in the development of religion, 
sometimes positive, sometimes negative. 
This is not a choice we make but a fact 
in the situation in which we work. It is 
not a question whether the family may 
be depended on for this; it is rather a 
case of there being no alternative. And 
let it not be denied that the process of 
Christian nurture is going on whole- 
somely in numerous families of today. 


Second, because of its importance in 
Christian nurture as well as on account 
of other values in family experience, 
every effort needs to be made to enable 
the family to perform its basic function. 
We cannot escape being concerned with 
the effort for better housing. We must 
support the effort for social and econom- 
ic conditions which will enable parents 
and older children to take their full place 
in family social life. We may help the 
schools to come to a realization that the 
family is their co-partner in education, 
not their enemy. 


In another article in this symposium 
Regina Westcott Wieman says, “It is 
easier to substitute for the family than 
to help people to make better use of its 
opportunities.” Much of present-day 
church effort must plead guilty to hav- 
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ing followed this easier way. Recogniz- 
ing the great need of a better program 
of religious education, agreeing with 
Bushnell that a child may grow up as a 
Christian through continous effort to- 
ward his religious development, the 
church has sought to provide opportuni- 
ties for learning to live the Christian life 
as a part of its own institutional pro- 
gram, without recognizing the impor- 
tance of the family in this process. Un- 
wittingly this approach has laid an undue 
emphasis on the intellectual understand- 
ing of Christianity without a correspond- 
ing experience of Christianity as a faith. 
Where effort has been made to interpret 
curriculum as life rather than study 
about life, the church school pattern of 
infrequent sessions and short periods 
has led to unhappy results. The answer 
is to regard church and home as an in- 
clusive approach. 


The efforts of the church to build a 
formal program of religious education 
are, of course, desirable as far as they 
go. Family religion needs to be supple- 
mented with a more organized effort in 
the teaching of religion, with a program 
which has comprehension and _ balance 
beyond anything which an_ individual 
family would be able to provide. Chil- 
dren and young people need to experi- 
ence association with other people of 
their own age in the consideration of re- 
ligious questions and problems. Thus, 
the church is not to be criticized for pro- 
viding a more comprehensive program 
of graded religious education. 


The weakness of the program has ex- 
isted at the point of inadequate recogni- 
tion of the importance of the family in 
this whole process. Parents have been 
allowed too easily to assume that send- 
ing a child to church school was equiva- 
lent to providing him with religious edu- 
cation. The acceptance of a pupil in 
the church school should carry with it 
the acceptance on the part of his parents 
of an obligation to carry forward this 
same process in home religion. This is 
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not achieved by criticizing parents for 
not doing their part. It is much better 
achieved through helping the parents to 
understand how religious growth takes 
place, and what part they must have in 
the process. The church which will dare 
to assume that the family is basic in reli- 
gious education and will refuse to accept 
pupils in its church school unless parents 
agree to carry on with a home program, 
will find itself not only growing in effec- 
tiveness but also in numbers. Needless 
to say, such a plan will require a pro- 
gram of parent education so comprehen- 
sive and vital that it may in fact become 
the most important phase of the church’s 
work in religious education. 


At the present time churches are be- 
coming exercised over the rising rate of 
juvenile delinquency. In characteristic 
fashion they are (that is, a few of them) 
exerting themselves in the direction of 
providing more activities and entertain- 
ments under church auspices. This may 
provide temporary relief but it will not 
offer a basic solution. The approach 
ought rather to be to the families to help 
them understand the home basis for 
character. Indeed, such efforts on the 
part of churches to provide more and 
more outside activities for young people 
definitely interfere with the process 
of Christian nurture which is going on 
in the homes of many of the young 
people. Modern life is so organized that 
at best it is difficult for families to find 
time when they can be together as a fam- 
ily group. It would be exceedingly un- 
fortunate if the church added to this dif- 
ficulty by taking the young people away 
for even more evenings. 


In another article in this symposium 
Harry C. Munro presents a case for the 
curriculum of religious education being 
centered in the family rather than in the 
church. This is a recognition of the 
basic place of Christian nurture through 
the family. Any efforts in this direction 
will not mean that less attention will be 
given to the work of the church school, 
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or that there will be less need for the 
church school in all its aspects. It does 
mean, however, that the church school 
will find its place in a total task which 
is more commensurate with its time and 
ability, since it will be in partnership 
with families in the venture of Christian 
nurture. 

What the Christian family does in 
Christian nurture is to some extent also 
available through the church considered 
as a “family of families.” The associa- 
tion of old and young in common wor- 
ship and work has. implications for reli- 
gious education which go far beyond the 
curricula of any given church in the 
usual sense of that term. Here again the 
very laudable efforts in the direction of 
providing religious instruction on a 
graded basis have to some extent defeat- 
ed their own purpose. Often these efforts 
have led to an organization of the church 
which so separates the various ages of 
the constituency that this spirit of the 
whole church family is lost. Common 
worship and common recreation in 
which old and young may participate 
together is not inconsistent with graded 
worship and graded instruction. There 
is need for recognition of the fact that 
both are necessary and neither can be put 
in the position of an elective for either 
old or young. 

The basic place of the family in Chris- 
tian nurture lends peculiar significance 
to a church’s program of education for 
marriage and family life. Through 
courses, discussion groups and personal 
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counselling, this phase of religious edu- 
cation has been added to many a church 
program in recent yéars. This, however, 
is still too often in the nature of an elec- 
tive. An understanding of the strategic 
place of the family in the development 
of Christian character should by all 
means have a place in the religious edu- 
cation of every youth. 


Christian nurture is as basic in reli- 
gious education today as it was in the 
day of Horace Bushnell. The present 
unrest and dissatisfaction with religious 
education as now practiced may yet 
carry us in the direction of more empha- 
sis on the family in the process. But 
wishful thinking will not bring it to pass. 
What is required is a re-education of 
both churches and families to a better 
understanding of Christian nurture. 
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II 


CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN DOMESTIC 
PROBLEMS AND THEIR MEANING FOR 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Ernest R. Groves* 


ROM A long-time outlook none of 

our social possessions is so safe as 
the family. It has the same life expec- 
tancy as the race itself for they are co- 
existent. The evolutionist sees the 
family as the source of the humanizing 
changes that severed man from the ani- 
mal. The religious believer finds in the 
family the maturing fellowship that 
made and makes revelation intelligible. 
When seen in such perspective, contem- 
porary family trends and crises appear 
too short-lived to be significant. Al- 
though this social security of the family 
gives us confidence in its future for gen- 
erations yet to be, it affords no compla- 


cency for us as we attempt to deal with 


domestic problems. It is American 
family life as it functions here and now 
that concerns us. From this narrower 
survey the home, from which we as a 
people must largely draw our strength, 
suffers severely from prevailing social 
conditions and at present is not func- 
tioning so as to assure our national wel- 
fare. 

This is a frightening fact because 
both marriage and the family, already 
showing disorganization under the stress 
of changing social conditions, must now 
meet the unprecedented ordeal of a glob- 
al war. It is in the situation of the 
man in a strange country who while at- 
tempting to become acclimated to a radi- 
cally different environment suddenly 
finds himself forced into a life or death 
struggle. 

Statistically we know in some measure 


*Institute for Research in Social Science, the 
University of North Carolina. 


what the first World War did to mar- 
riage and the family and have had its 
consequences impressed upon us through 
contact with domestic tragedies result- 
ing from it. We gained still greater 
insight as we discovered the disillusion- 
ment, the disintegration of personality of 
both physical and mental origin, the 
recklessness and cynicism that ruined 
the matrimonial hopes and ideals of 
many men and women hurt by the war 
experience. Thus we glimpsed the hav- 
oc of war that was for us brief and rel- 
atively less consuming of wealth and 
persons than our own previous Civil 
War. We can turn to the first World 
War for clues as to the kinds of trial 
that marriage and the family face during 
and especially after the conflict, but this 
second struggle is so tremendous in its 
possible consequences that what hap- 
pened before cannot give us with any 
exactness fore-knowledge of the forms 
or the amount of domestic disturbance 
certain to come from our Second World 
War. 


Much of the weakness appearing in 
our two domestic institutions from the 
impact of modern life has been clear, 
attracting the attention of thoughtful 
people. The significant trends in both 
marriage and the family have also been 
widely publicized and much discussed. 
Our increase in divorces has testified to 
greater matrimonial dissatisfaction and 
less tolerance concerning it. The birth 
rate has fallen and in a social sense at 
least this has been dysgenic decrease. 
Scepticism regarding marriage and even 
concerning parenthood has grown. The 
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family has suffered losses in its func- 
tioning and there has been considerable 
disposition both among parents and 
leaders of public opinion to encourage 
the family’s surrendering to other social 
agencies and institutions still more of the 
responsibilities formerly assigned to it 
without question. The essential purpose 
of marriage more and more has been 
interpreted as the fulfillment of the in- 
dividual’s expectations and desires. This 
has given successful marriages a firm 
footing but at the same time has made 
such an achievement precarious for 
many unions by demanding as the foun- 
dation for matrimonial security a mutu- 
ally satisfying fellowship. The decreased 
taboo of sex and the lessening of the 
fear of unwanted pregnancy have encour- 
aged an increasing number of men and 
women to repudiate the conventional 
code as a proper guide for sexual be- 
havior before and to a lesser extent after 
marriage. These and many other ex- 
pressions of domestic disorganization, 
whatever their final outcome, were, at 
the moment of the beginning of the 
global war, making trouble for the fam- 
ily and through it for society. 

Social changes were also taking place 
that gave promise of improvement in the 
quality of marriage and family life. My 
personal interest has been chiefly di- 
rected toward the various efforts being 
made to strengthen and improve family 
life. In this article, however, my purpose 
is to examine briefly the weaknesses our 
domestic institutions have developed 
during the recent period of rapid social 
changes which make marriage and the 
family more open to attack through the 
evil consequences of our world-wide 
war. 


Our concern is not with marriage or 
the family for its own sake. It is rather 
that when they fail to function effec- 
tively every aspect of our social life is 
endangered. The greatest peril of all 
comes, as I see it, from an increasing 
loss among many of our people of the 
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meaning and the value of the family. 
Throughout our history as a nation 
until recently, family experience has 
been basic in our social thinking, our 
practices and our sense of values. The 
family had first place as an educational 
influence preparing the child for life and 
this assignment of responsibility was 
taken as a matter of course. The repre- 
sentative, one might say the normal, adult 
felt strongly his family relationships, and 
his domestic behavior more than anything 
else fixed his reputation. His virtues and 
ambitions centered about his family, as 
likewise did his vices. The family was not 
exclusive as either motive or ideal; it 
certainly was not usually an ostenta- 
tious or even self-conscious interest. 
Nevertheless, although the significance 
of the family was taken as a matter of 
course, its influence was so thoroughly 
absorbed during early life as to make it 
dominant in social thinking. 


This family outlook upon life was 
open to the criticism that it was often 
selfish and always limited. Indeed, social 
concern did need to go beyond the fam- 
ily but the important thing to notice is 
the naturalness of using the intimacy of 
family life, its concreteness and respon- 
siveness as the means of gaining the 
needed insight to extend sympathy, pur- 
pose and even reform to the greater out- 
of-the-family area. Even the social 
planner in order to be realistic needs the 
background of frank, intimate associ- 
ation, with its person-to-person respon- 
siveness which the family group uniquely 
provides. It is interesting to notice how, 
in contrast with our times, social 
idealism in the middle of the last century 
took a family form leading to the use of 
the domestic mold for the shaping of a 
new community order. It is an illustra- 
tion of the tendency to accept the family 
institution as a sort of social tutor and 
interpreter of fundamental values. 


This situation, in which our social 
problems were chiefly seen within the 
domestic background, has largely 
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changed. This is most true of those who 
have assumed social leadership. The 
domestic philosophy of life has given 
way and has been replaced by an attitude 
that comes from thinking chiefly from 
the viewpoint of group experience. 

Mass experience is more impressive. 
End-results, expressed in group achieve- 
ments, are stressed. As the manufac- 
turer thinks of products and not of 
workers, so the social planner concen- 
trates on social goals, accomplishments 
in his field that are the equivalent of 
the material things of the industrialist, 
and assumes that his reforms will auto- 
matically and necessarily advance the in- 
dividual and increase his satisfactions. 

There is little realization of the fact 
that the sense of personal consequence 
which the true parent cultivates in the 
child collides with a civilization that ap- 
pears to make the individual meaning- 
less. The social planner thus ignores the 
most frustrating of our social coercions. 
The ordinary men and women who be- 
come conscious of this clashing — and 
the sensitive and thoughtful person is 
most affected — react in various ways. 
The underlying motive of a common re- 
coil is the desire to salvage values needed 
to give living a worthwhile purpose. Too 
frequently this is stigmatized by psychia- 
trists who assume that the individual 
should learn to adapt himself to what- 
ever environmental conditions happen 
to exist. The fact that he has had inner 
reality which also makes just claims is 
apt to be ignored. The great majority 
of those who feel the distance between 
family experience and the social life 
which modern culture forces upon the 
adult suffer disillusionment. The mean- 
ing life has had is snatched from them 
and they are left with an emptiness that 
prepares them to follow any enticing or 
aggressive crusader who is clever with 
the psychology of collecting followers 
or directing discontent by giving the in- 
dividual a sense of partnership in some 
passion-driven enterprise. 
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The non-exploiting leaders enlist in 
a more conserving program. Their so- 
cial thinking, however, and _ especially 
their planning are directed by an under- 
lying concentration on mass purposes. 
This, as a method of industrial produc- 
tion, works wonderfully, giving us things 
at the lowest possible cost. Even in this 
field it robs the processes themselves of 
intrinsic meaning to most workers. So- 
cial programs must assume the task of 
meeting the human needs of those con- 
cerned. It is easy, under the pressure 
of a culture that along so many lines 
submerges the individual in the mass, 
to be satisfied with impersonal end-re- 
sults, which, when analyzed, seem to 
mean making even social idealism mate- 
rialistic. It is the philosophy of things, 
the confidence that happiness and securi- 
ty can be advanced by multiplying ma- 
terial resources and distributing them 
better. Desirable as this is, it is but half 
of what has to be done to advance so- 
cial welfare. Impersonal, mass-con- 
ceived goals are enticing but they be- 
come illusions when regarded as ends 
rather than means. 


The antidote to impersonal, mass-dom- 
inated feeling and thinking is the sort 
of experience that the average family by 
the mere fact of its living together pro- 
duces. The proper use of our materi- 
alistic achievement could enable home 
life to be all the more efficient in main- 
taining the balance between satisfactions 
that have to be obtained inwardly 
through human affectionate contacts and 
those forthcoming from our increasing 
skill in manipulating our physical envi- 
ronment. This two-fronted advance is 
achieved by a portion of American fami- 
lies. 


Unfortunately, although all social 
leaders give lip homage to the family, 
in their practice they largely ignore and 
sometimes even antagonize it. It is in- 
conceivable that anyone would claim that 
our public schools exercise their power 
with any genuine regard for family in- 
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terests. They are concerned with values 
belonging to the system itself which are 
defined, measured and related in terms 
of its own activity. For the most part the 
functioning of the family is regarded 
as an educational concern only by the de- 
partment of Home Economics, and even 
here, as some of the leaders in the field 
are beginning to recognize, there is only 
a feeble tying-up with the family, and 
again an emphasis on goals of improved 
techniques rather than a strengthening 
of family relationships. Religious or- 
ganizations have never to any extent dis- 
counted the significance of the family 
but in their practices have often substi- 
tuted for the home rather than accepting 
it as the basic spiritualizing organization. 
Nowhere are family interests so little 
represented and so frequently forgotten 
as in governmental programs. The fam- 
ily has no lobby and although it has no 
enemies among law makers or admin- 
istrators, attention among these men and 
women, for the most part, again is di- 
rected toward impersonal end-results 
with no discernment as to the conse- 
quences of these for family life. Taxa- 
tion is a notorious example of this for- 
getting of domestic interests. 


To me this fading out of the influence 
of domestic experience as a basis of life 
philosophy is ominous for Christianity. 
Where can the churches gain substance 
for their message if the inner life is 
smothered by concentration on the en- 
vironment or if family life weakens and 
fails to give the growing child confi- 
dence in the home as an interpreter of 
values? Churches following the general 
trend are tempted to turn to social pro- 
grams as their rallying message. 


In the end, however, social planning 
in the narrow sense will gravitate into 
the hands of experts or agitators and the 
churches will be forced to compete for 
survival in a contest where they will 
prove, in comparison, less factual or less 
passionate depending upon which of the 
two types of leadership is in ascendency. 
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The home is the only social organization 
which by its nature can become a full 
partner with Christianity. Such a rela- 
tionship with government, for example, 
will, if we can trust past history, soon 
mean conquest of the churches. Christi- 
anity was born in a vitalizing, unique 
emphasis upon the meaning of the in- 
ward life of the individual. Thus fun- 
damentally it can utilize the parental 
feeling, which is best secured of all the 
normal impulses of human nature. 


Lack of appreciation of the service 
of the family as it provides preparatory 
experience for responding to the message 
of the Gospel seems to me suicidal, not 
to the churches, but to their mission. 
They can turn their attention outward 
and accept the prevailing extroverted 
dominance, but more thorough-going 
materialistic programs will surpass theirs 
in appeal when tested by a_pleasure- 
based, popular appraisal. It is gratify- 
ing to see so many religious leaders real- 
izing the stake they have in the family 
but it is not safe for this interest to be 
narrowed to what can be called in a 
formal sense religious education. It is 
the home as a place of intimate relation- 
ships, rather than any particular activity 
that it can carry on, that makes it so im- 
portant as the first and basic opportunity 
for the cultivation of spiritual life atti- 
tudes. 


There is nothing to indicate that the 
family will ever recover in this country 
the dominance it once had. This would 
be undesirable, were it possible. What 
we do need for our spiritual security is 
a more active and satisfying home en- 
vironment for a greater number of our 
people — a rediscovering of the re- 
sources inherent in family association. 
This will bring better balance in every 
aspect of our social thinking and prac- 
tices but it cannot be accomplished unless 
other powerful social organizations 
stress in their programs the importance 
of domestic experience as a preparation 
for adult life. Extroverted progress 
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moves with such momentum and promis- 
es to provide material satisfaction in 
such abundance that there is constant 
temptation to lag in the inward growth 
and discrimination that must follow 
closely the increases in power over ex- 
ternals or man becomes merely more 
powerful while a greater danger to him- 
self and in the end socially less secure. 

Jung, who first gave us the terminol- 
ogy that comes from distinguishing this 
inward and outward emphasis of values, 
wisely tells us that the good life keeps 
in proportion the demands of the en- 
vironment and the necessities of the in- 
dividual’s inner constitution. If we are 
likely to incline toward the first during 
adolescence, maturity should turn us to- 
ward a greater appreciation of the sec- 
ond.t_ As the years pass by we should 
detach ourselves from seasonable exag- 
geration of externals in order to discover 
through normal growth the meaning 
of spiritual possession. The greatest 
propulsion for most of us toward this 
second epoch comes through the in- 
fluence of personal relationships, a nor- 
mal product of childhood. 


Religious education needs the resources 
brought about through this kinship of 
affection; in return it has responsibili- 
ties as it affects family life. First of all, 
its instruction should do more to stress 
the importance of family life. People 
need help in learning how to get out 
of the home what it potentially offers. 
Any activity that promises to substitute 
for the family in the end lessens the 
ability of fathers and mothers, husbands 
and wives, and children to gather from 
their fellowship what belongs to them. 
It is, of course, easier to do for the fam- 
ily than to help people make better 
use of its opportunities. A revealing 
strategy, a disclosure of home resources, 
is, however, the only one that in the end 
can prove successful. 


The church should increase the assist- 





1. Jacobi, Jolan, The Psychology of Jung, 
page 29 
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ance it gives parents and youth in meet- 
ing the various problems that arise in 
marriage and family relationships. Great 
progress has been made recently in this 
service and among Catholics, Protes- 
tants, and Jews there has never been 
such awareness of the need for domestic 
counseling as at present. This has been 
most true in dealing with matrimony 
both as a means of preventing problems 
and handling them when _they come. 
There can be in this an excessive ex- 
troverted emphasis. Sexual adjustment 
is extremely important. Since, in the 
past, religious teaching has frequently 
hampered it, it is fortunate that a wiser 
attitude is now developing. It is, how- 
ever, of greatest importance that the in- 
trovertive significance of sex be 
throughly appreciated by the counselor 
for, as L. Foster Wood so sensibly 
pointed out “ mafriage is a 
relation of two personalities and not 
merely of two organisms.”? The inward 
aspects of sexual adjustment are subtle 
and cannot be reduced to a technique, 
but, given time, they are decisive even 
in the maintenance of a satisfactory sex 
life. 

Finally the religious preacher, teacher 
and counselor need to realize that just 
as the social setting during the Middle 
Ages tended to exaggerate introverted 
experience, so in our time, we encounter 
the opposite tendency. If Christianity 
is to have the support of the personal- 
izing experience it needs to make the 
message of Jesus intelligible, there must 
be constant effort through illustrations 
and suggestions to stimulate family 
members to look to their association for 
a greater share of life’s satisfactions. 
The attractiveness of aggressive com- 
merical recreation can easily smother 
the inclination to seek in the home ful- 
fillment of the cravings that demand 
more than passive entertainment can 
ever provide. The richness of a well 
2. Wood, L. Foster and Mullen, John W., 


Editors, What the American Family Faces, 
page 240. 
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developed domestic comradeship is Chris- 
tianity’s strongest ally. 

And the consequences of our present 
global conflict, as expressed in reckless, 
fatalistic, physically-motivated mar - 
riages, mutilated homes, unwanted 
motherhood, increased promiscuity, low- 
er standard of living and a host of 
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other impediments to normal domestic 
and social life, mean that the family des- 
perately needs all the support it can get 
from religious leadership. Every help 
the family receives from the churches 
it will repay by furnishing the human 
development upon which Christianity de- 
pends in part for its growth and vitality. 


: iil 
MEETING THE CRISIS IN FAMILY LIFE 


Recina Westcott WIEMAN* 


IKE A CHILD with too many gifts 

on Christmas Day, our American 
society has developed a grave defect in 
its value-sense. 

The market value of the chief prod- 
ucts of family life has reached an all 
time low for our country. At the same 
time the cost of family life has enor- 
mously increased. Heightened cost with 
lowered yield of values tends to de- 
crease public interest and reponse. In 
the meantime, the products of organized 
industry finds a most favorable market, 
so favorable that the cost of these prod- 
ucts has greatly decreased except for 
the temporary inflation of war time. 
Lowered cost with heightened yield of 
profit tends to increase public interest 
and response. Consequently, to an 
alarming extent, private enterprise is 
strangling public welfare, increased pro- 
duction for private gain is obstructing 
progressive growth of personality and 
of community, and property is valued 
above human life and fulfillment. All 
these factors are strong conditioners of 
the soil for family growth. 

The family true to its functions is a 
nurture group devoted to the initiation, 
individuation, enrichment and_ integra- 





*Dr. Wieman is a Consulting Psychologist and 
is at present Director of The Family Com- 
munity Project of Addison, Michigan. 


tion of personality in all its members. 
It is interested primarily in what it can 
bring in to each person. Organized in- 
dustry is interested primarily in what 
it can get out of each person. In the true 
family, each person counts in his own 
right — for what he is. He is valued 
for his enrichment of its meanings. In 
much of industry, each person counts to 
the extent that he can be used (some- 
times be used up), that is, for what he 
can do. He is valued for his enrichment 
of its means. 

Certainly there is nothing wrong in 
the use of human resources by organized 
industry. This is one of the great hu- 
man functions — to participate in the 
production of all kinds of goods which 
promote human welfare and enjoyment 
of life. The crisis for the family to- 
day lies largely in the fact that the goals, 
the modes, and the consequences of 
modern production so seriously exploit, 
degrade, or even destroy personality and 
the family. These consequences include 
the present widespread worship of 
wealth and the homage paid to rich in- 
dividuals and groups. The family as a 
family has insignificant status. Hence it 
is not an object of major concern in 
current enterprise. 

All this is to say that it is not the war 
that has brought this crisis for the 
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American family. It has been rising 
for some long time. The war only acts 
as a social lens through which we can 
see more vividly what has been and is 
happening to family life. The Ameri- 
can family is paying a tragic price for 
our national passion for liberty on the 
individualistic basis. What is happening 
now to the family is a proof of what 
must ensue wherever humankind seek 
liberty without at the same time seeking 
community. Neither personality nor fam- 
ily can be secure unless increase of free- 
dom is found with increase of human 
community. Neither - personality nor 
family are very secure today. 


Is THE Crisis OVERWHELMING 


Tough cenditions tend to bring out 
the best in a true family, ihe worst in an 
undeveloped or abnormal one. There 
are examples of both today. The mani- 
festations of the present crisis show in 
the immature or weak families as de- 
structive conflict, crime, pain, and crum- 
bling of personality and of the family 
group. Some mothers, dazzled by heavy 
pay envelopes, are divorcing their hus- 
bands. They say that they have wanted 
to leave for a long time but couldn’t 
afford to. Some husbands, brought under 
group pressure to follow the patterns of 
conduct all about them, are carousing 
and indulging in sexual promiscuity un- 
constrained by the threat to their rela- 
tions with their own attractive children. 
The high percentages and types of juv- 
enile delinquency are further alarming 
indications of how many delinquent par- 
ents there were before ever the war be- 
gan. 


Many persons of integrity are now 
thrown into constant association with 
sorts of individuals not regularly en- 
countered before the war and are ap- 
palled over the sources of satisfactions 
commonly sought — competition in pre- 
senting to the group the most salacious 
anecdote, coarse talk about their own 
husbands and wives, bragging about 
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their lustful use of lonely girl workers 
and sometimes even of children, violent 
swearing, drunkenness, and dishonesty. 


Of course there are many, many par- 
ents today who are devoted to their 
job and who are working intelligently 
to improve their own communities. But 
every one who is in direct contact with 
current concentrations of human individ- 
uals somewhat removed from their cus- 
tomary restraints is appalled over the 
demonstrations of the weakness and 
breakdown of family life which had to 
have existed before the war to make pres- 
ent conditions possible. 


The disorder in family life is so wide- 
spread and so serious that there seems 
no place to take hold of the problem with 
any promise of effectiveness. Certainly 
there is no quick, easy approach. How- 
ever, there are two main types of ap- 
proach open to us. Both are now being 
used by this community or that. One 
is more popular than the other with in- 
stitutions and communities, for it gives 
the workers an overly busy schedule and 
so a sense of accomplishment. Also there 
often appear relatively quick and rather 
specific results, however superficial or 
transitory these turn out to be. 


Tue Quick AppRoAcH 


This first aproach is that of noting 
one of the more pressing problems in the 
area assigned the workers and _ then 
“building a program” to apply to the 
situation in case. Many examples of 
this exist at the present time in connec- 
tion with community work on juvenile 
delinquency. “The Teen Canteen” is 
one of these. I have observed this ap- 
proach to the problem both north and 
south and have found it to be of about 
the same pattern and goal. The main 
idea is to provide such a decent and 
attractive “hangout” for the young peo- 
ple, more or less planned and controlled 
by the young people themselves, as will 
keep them busy, happy, and off the 
streets. Many community recreational 
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programs use this same approach — the 
working out of a program by the leaders 
in charge and then the applying of it to 
the sore spot in the community. In fact, 
the more common type of community 
council proceeds in this way. It does 
first one job and then another for the 
community in an effort to meet the prob- 
lems of the community which appear 
to be the most urgent ones. Much fam- 
ily case work and church work is of 
this sort. In fact, many of our national 
and state programs, curricula, crusaders, 
missions and plans for group participa- 
tion are of this superimposed sort. 

This approach is, of course, sympto- 
matic in that it is dealing with problems 
which are the outcomes of those deeper 
problems, which pertain to the very 
foundations of family life. Even though 
every’ young person in the country had 
access to an unusually effective club 
room, the real problem would not be 
solved, for that goes back to some weak- 
ness or failure in some family relation- 
ships and nurtures. At one club room I 
talked to a clean, delightfully interesting 
ninth-grader for a while, then noticed 
that he looked sleepy. I thought he might 
want to go home but not want the others 
to guy him over going early so I asked 
him if he wanted to leave when I did. He 
replied that he had thought of that and 
wanted to go home badly but that his 
mother would not be home until four 
in the morning and his father until five 
and so there was little use in going home. 
I learned that he was from a family hav- 
ing both fine property and high social 
standing in the town. I talked long with 





1. While condemning the symptomatic ap- 
proach to the problem of recreation for 
youth in the community, I do not mean for 
one moment to condemn the provision of 
adequate club rooms for them in the com- 
munity. I believe that there should be such 
places in every community, but, they should 
be developed as a part of a total community 
plan starting with an effective use of the 
homes and appropriate participation by par- 
ents. The objection here is to the use of 
them as an answer to the problem of family 
disorganization and juvenile delinquency. 
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the women who were the leaders in the 
clubs visited. They said that most of 
the children who often frequented the 
clubs were in unfavorable family or 


neighborhood situations. They stated 
that they were being constantly sought 
by the young people for counsel concern- 
ing their problems, many of which were 
normal for their age but many overly 
grave for such young people. 


There are at least three serious limi- 
tations to this approach. One is that it 
is very subject to “petering out” and 
failure. For one thing, the leaders hav- 
ing built up the program are under ex- 
pectation to keep it interesting and effec- 
tive. This becomes increasingly diffi- 
cult. For another thing, any considerable 
change in the total situation upsets the 
program kLecause, like a patch, it is an 
external thing not capable of automatic 
shaping to correspond with changing 
conditions. The second limitation is 
the fostering of that sort of indifference 
which is likely to follow the repeated 
failure of the symptomatic approach. 
The next time some new leader tries 
to stir interest he is told, “Oh, we tried 
that before and it didn’t work.” Thirdly, 
this approach often does more harm than 
good, for it accentuates the basic prob- 
lem. For instance, the provision of 
night clubs for young people gives more 
parents the excuse that the home need no 
longer be concerned to provide a social 
setting for its young people. So there 
is a resultant increase of parental neglect. 
Furthermore, those parents who are tak- 
ing a responsible attitude now have their 
problems increased because so many of 
the associates of their own children hang 
around the club rooms and beg others 
to do likewise. 


With all its limitations, we cannot omit 
this symptomatic approach very often. 
But we should regard it as “First Aid” 
only. When this approach is ancillary 
to the deeper, the radical approaches, it 
makes a real contribution. When used 
alone it is dangerous, for it is almost 
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sure to aggravate the underlying prob- 
lems. Some aspects in the history of our 
public school well illustrate this point. 
The public school has taken over one 
after another of the responsibilities of 
the family through applying symptoma- 
tic treatment to those situations at school 
wherein the parental neglect of the chil- 
dren was retarding the educative proc- 
ess or was irritating the teachers. This 
has weakened rather than strengthened 
the family by encouraging more parents 
first to let, and then to expect, the school 
to make up for one failure after another. 
Churches are now being importuned to 
open club rooms for young people to keep 
them occupied and off the streets. 

Before any leader undertakes to set up 
and apply a program to a community’s 
sore spot, he should realize clearly that 
this is symptomatic treatment, should 
ascertain carefully if symptomatic treat- 
ment is necessary, and, above all, if he 
does institute this emergency treatment, 
develop the basic treatment at the same 
time. Otherwise he will do more harm 
than good in the long run. He is like a 
person living beside a body of navigable 
water which is obstructed by seaweed. 
Every day or two this person goes out 
and cuts off the tops of the stems of the 
seaweed enough so that he can row his 
boat. But each cut stem now branches, 
sending up twice as many new stems to 
block the passage of his boat. In an 
emergency, such superficial attack of 
the immediate trouble suffices tor the 
moment, but to rid himself of his other- 
wise constant problem this person must 
go to the roots of the matter, literally 
and figuratively. 


THe RapicaL APPROACH 


The radical treatment of the wide- 
spread family disorder is quieter than 
the symptomatic approach, quieter and 
less showy. Furthermore, it is both 
slower and more difficult at first, though 
not in the long run. It does not consist 
in solving current troubles for the com- 
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munity. Rather, the task is that of fina- 
ing what failures of functioning on the 
part of community institutions are re- 
sponsible for the present troubles and 
then activating the failing institutions to 
the point where they will function ade- 
quately again. The radical approach 
seeks to help the community get into 
such condition that it not only can solve 
its own problems reasonably well but 
wants to do so. 


So far as the present troubles of the 
family are concerned, there are two 
major aspects of this radical approach. 
Both of these are of prime importance. 
Neither can succeed very far without 
the other. The first aspect is the foster- 
ing of a more positive politics which 
will seek to discover and set up those 
relations between our major interests 
which will make them mutually reinforc- 
ing, enhancing and meaningful. So long 
as the dominant relations between inter- 
ests are motivated by acquisitive, exploit- 
ive drives, they cannot be mutually en- 
forcing and significant. 

Industry, education, the family, reli- 
gion, commerce, communication, the law, 
agriculture, invention, and other major 
interests could be so related that they 
would be not only mutually sustaining 
but reciprocally creative. Some neigh- 
borhoods and small communities have 
made appreciable progress in this ap- 
proach. Examples are community coop- 
eratives, Berea College, and the city of 
Louisville, Kentucky. Wilson Wyatt, 
the youthful mayor of Louisville, be- 
lieves that we cannot hope for a better 
world until we first build better com- 
munities, that as we plan the conditions 
and way of life in our own community 
we shape our own destinies and that of 
the nation. 

Up until the recent past, our politics, 
national and local, has been principally 
negative. It has been primarily engaged 
in prohibiting us from doing things that 
would seriously injure or destroy each 
other and each other’s treasures. Now, 
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with much creaking and complaining, 
politics has made an appreciable start of 
discovering and setting up those connec- 
tions between industry, family, the law, 
education, communication, religion, and 
the other major interests which hold 
promise of mutual support and enhance- 
ment. Since politics traditionally has not 
done much along this positive line, we 
are bound to hear cries of “Fascism” and 
many outcries from those who say that 
no one can tell them how to run their 
lives or raise their children. Every new 
development must meet the resistance of 
the short-sighted who still believe that 
freedom is freedom from community 
when, as the rest of us are now beginning 
to see, freedom is freedom within com- 
munity. 

Perhaps it is harder to think of law as 
mutually creative than of most of the 
other major human interests. Yet Mary 
P. Follett in her book, Creative Expe- 
rience, has written a magnificent chapter 
describing the creative possibilities in 
law. Since law, in both its informal and 
formal expressions, is a guide for human 
interaction, there is no reason but our 
own fettered imagination why it should 
not go far beyond the accustomed pro- 
hibitions with their penalties and set up 
some signposts that lead us into uncom- 
monly free and delightful association. 


The Community Council of our Family 
Community Project here in Addison has 
gradually discovered and tentatively for- 
mulated its own code for use in its group 
meetings when it is engaged in working 
for the growth of good in the community. 
I have never experienced a more cre- 
ative fellowship than this group often 
has, so full it is of free, full, honest, 
trusting, and trustworthy interaction. 

Our so-called progressive schools 
broke away from the deadening effect of 
tyrannical regulation in the classroom. 
But only some of them merited the name 
progressive by gradually developing a 
constructive code to take the place of the 
prohibitive one. Many modern families 
and school rooms are characterized by 
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anarchy, benevolent or otherwise, though 
they believe they are practicing democ- 
racy. If our children and youth are to 
be prepared for the change from negative 
to positive politics, from mere prohibitive 
to creative law, the training must begin 
in the family, the school, the church, and 
the community. It may seem a long 
jump from the code which a family co- 
operatively discovers and progressively 
formulates to further the freedom and 
creativity within its own relationship to 
the national code that seeks to provide 
connections for mutually rewarding re- 
lations between capital and labor, indus- 
try and family life, commerce and agri- 
culture, and so on through the long list. 
But they are really of the same piece. 
Both are efforts to set up those relations 
which foster freedom for all within a 
mutually reinforcing community. 


We have a very long and painful way 
yet to go before our national and local 
politics will have become sufficiently 
positive to do away with depressions, un- 
employment, sharecroppers who are vir- 
tual slaves, substandard wages, and other 
fruits of exploitive drives coupled with 
negative politics. But there is no better 
time to start than now. There are en- 
couraging beginnings already. And there 
is no better place to begin than here, each 
in his own family and community. Fur- 
thermore, as each family and community 
develops understanding and skill in posi- 
tive politics in its local situation, it will 
also come into that understanding and 
ability which will demand more and more 
positive politics in the interrelating of 
major national interests. No matter how 
fine a family may be in itself, it can be 
broken and destroyed unless its condi- 
tions of living are protected and fur- 
thered by a positive politics. This part 
of the radical approach to present family 
disorder cannot be neglected. 


THE EMPOWERING OF THE FAMILY 


The other aspect of the radical ap- 
proach to the present disorder in family 
life is that of helping the family to ful- 
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fill its distinctive functions more effec- 
tively and to find joy and satisfaction in 
doing so. There have been changes in 
the functions of the family. Some re- 
main the same but must be fulfilled in 
different circumstances and connections. 
Certain former functions are no longer 
needed. Certain new ones require taking 
on. Some functions found in this last 
group are providing the conditions for 
emotional fulfillment and stability in a 
depersonalized national economy, devel- 
oping interest-neighborhoods where geo- 
graphical neighborhoods do not provide 
for a sense of community, establishing 
family status in such a way as to foster 
both security and creativeness in the 
children, participating in group efforts 
to appraise and redirect those group- 
pressures which shape character and re- 
lationships, and working for a positive 
politics which seeks to develop mutually 
reinforcing relationships between all im- 
portant human interests, both locally and 
nationally. 

If the family is to fulfill its distinctive 
functions more effectively, it must know 
what its functions are, understand how 
these are best and most creatively ful- 
filled, appreciate the interrelations be- 
tween its own functions and those of 
closely related community institutions, 
and, very important, find much genuine 
satisfaction in the growth of good in both 
family and community which results 
from effective functioning. Calling the 
parents together to give them a talk on 
some assigned topic is not enough. There 
is some value in this, of course, for it at 
least makes the parents more sensitive in 
the area under discussion. But to be 
radical means to get at the roots of the 
situation. In this problem area, it means 
a laboratory approach to family life. It 
also means working with the family with 
a deeply appreciative attitude of what a 
home is and can be. It means valuing the 
family for its own sake, not just for what 
it may do for school and church. 


In our Family Community Project 
here in Addison, Michigan, we are trying 
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to make this basic, appreciative approach 
using laboratory methods. I hesitate to 
cite any of the activities which make up 
our program lest some reader say at once, 
“Oh, yes, we have a nursery school too. 
I understand now.” The particular ac- 
tivities in any program are not at all im- 
portant in themselves. Their significance 
comes in the way they are carried on and 
in the relations they have with family 
and community growth. To illustrate, 
there are public schools where the prin- 
cipal has been in office for ten or twenty 
years, yet the family and community life 
show no cultural growth proportionate 
to this period of leadership. On the other 
hand, there are schools whose relation- 
ship to family and community life is 
markedly cultural and creative. It is not 
the school itself that counts but its ways 
of work and its community relationships. 
With this warning against giving impor- 
tance to the activities themselves I shall 
try to give some indication of the way the 
work is carried on and the relationship 
sustained. 

First of all, there is a community coun- 
cil which is genuinely that in the sense 
that it is composed of persons who truly 
care more for the growth of the com- 
munity than for their own private ad- 
vantage or ease or self-status. Both 
husband and wife are members in each 
case. Here the members are discovering 
the needs, conditions, problems and re- 
sources of their own community. They 
are developing experience in evaluating 
all these and also the possible plans and 
procedures for dealing with these. They 
are gaining understanding of the cross- 
currents and rip tides which are present 
in all communities. Lastly, and very im- 
portant, the members are increasing their 
capacity for joint functioning. 

Then there is the Fun and Forum each 
Friday night which starts off with a pot 
luck supper for the whole family, spends 
some time in community singing and 
games, and ends with discussion of a sub- 
ject chosen by the group. Most of the 
time, this is a true nurture group where 
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the free, full and honest interaction be- 
tween all those present results in greater 
mutual appreciation of each other’s in- 
terests and better compounding of per- 
spectives. This means that a community 
consensus (not necessarily agreement) 
on any current consideration grows slow- 
ly but gradually nearer. 

Associated with the work of the nurs- 
ery school is as much training of par- 
ents as the circumstances allow. This is 
carried on by their study of the school 
while actually in session, by their study 
as a group of the principles which gov- 
ern our guidance of the children, and by 
the specific training of some parents in 
nursery school teaching. In other words, 
the nursery school is a laboratory in fam- 
ily education for both children and par- 
ents. 

There is a working library for the use 
of all interested community members. 
Also there is opportunity for parents to 
secure counseling on matters which per- 
plex them. Some parents use both these 
services a great deal, others not at all. 
We feel that there needs to be a more 
step-by-step introduction of such services 
before they can be of great worth to the 
majority of families of the community. 


Space will allow for mention of but 
one other of our plans of work, but it is 
the most important of all. It is progres- 
sive family visitation. We start out with 
the sincere desire that we may be able 
to make the first visit one of mutually 
enjoyed fellowship. Later we try to help 
the family get a sense of how much it 
counts in the community whether it 
thinks of this or not. As time goes on, 
there is no effort to get the family to 


confide in the visitors, but gradually those 
families who are ready for it seek more 
and more for such help from our visitors 
as we are equipped to give them. This is 
not always in connection with family 
problems, though it is often that. But it 
is just as often in connection with plans 
or developments toward which the family 
is working. Finally, as it becomes clear 
which families are the more mature in 
respect to any one community interest, 
we seek to challenge these more mature 
families into some specific form of com- 
munity leadership. In other words, we 
think of each home as one nucleus in the 
web of connections which is the com- 
munity. We realize how much value 
emerges for family, neighborhood, 
school, church, and total community 
when one more family becomes more true 
to its functions and better connected with 
all the other families making up the web. 
We start with the families that are most 
ready, for this provides soon a sizable 
appreciative community and hence better 
soil for family growth. Thus there are 
more families in the web and so it be- 
comes increasingly easier to add new 
strands to the web of the community of 
families. 


The longest road ’round is the shortest 
way home. So long as community work- 
ers and institutions do the work of the 
family for the family, they contribute to 
its delinquency. The great task is to 
provide such conditions in the community 
that the family will again resume the 
fulfilling of its distinctive functions, 
know reasonably well how to do so and 
to evaluate its work, and finally how to 
find delight in doing so. 
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IV 
LOVE AND MARRIAGE IN A TIME OF CRISIS 


Revusen Hii* 


this article is to make available find- 
ings of research workers and psychi- 
atrists to couples anticipating engage- 
ment or marriage in wartime. We de- 
fine wartime as extending from the early 
congressional debates on Selective Serv- 
ice through the war, including the period 
of adjustment after the war is won. 
The question is perforce a broader one 
than “to marry or not to marry during 
the war.” We begin by showing that 
war fosters change in people’s attitudes 
and in marital traditions. The effects 
of war on courtship, engagement, and 
matriage are taken up and a distinction 
is made between “marriage in wartime” 
and “war marriages”. Finally, the war- 
time couples’ alternatives are faced: to 
become engaged now, to marry now, to 
marry after the war, or to marry after 
a period of renewed acquaintance of 
some length after the war. Suggestions 
for keeping wartime marriages from 
failure are offered for each alternative 
listed, drawn from current research ma- 
terials and clinical findings of marital 
counselling agencies. 


i Be OBJECTIVE aimed at in 


War Fosters CHANGE 


War is more than military operations, 
more than domestic preparation: it is a 
state of mind. It is a crisis for which 
no one is adequately prepared. The 
present breaks sharply with the past as 
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new conditions and problems arise. New 
abilities and skills are required. Peo- 
ple everywhere are under the compul- 
sion to stop what they have been doing 
and turn to something else. Grocers be- 
come riveters, professors of philosophy 
enter arms factories, local salesmen take 
offices as bureaucrats, farm hands join 
the navy and southern hill-billies become 
national heroes. Women abandon their 
traditional roles for the uniform of the 
army or navy. Many of them don the 
coveralls of the industrial worker. War 
is like a masquerade in which everyone 
pretends he is someone different. 


As in a masquerade the traditional in- 
hibitions are suspended for the moment 
and wild and bizarre behavior results. 
There is a desperate urgency to live life 
to its fullest while there is still time, to 
grab happiness for me and mine now. 
New and strange codes of conduct re- 
place the more traditional and tried cus- 
toms of a peacetime world. Words of 
endearment, love gestures, and intima- 
cies lack their traditional meaning, and 
incur little sense of moral obligation. 
The drive for love and affection and 
sex expression which are traditionally 
held in check until marriage, spend them- 
selves in the thrilling temporary con- 
tacts of the gigantic masquerade of war. 


The immediate effect of war on life 
and love is to render individuals more 
receptive to change and less conservative 
with respect to the traditional codes, 
more willing to break with the past and 
less willing to enforce current rules and 
regulations. Change, instability, inse- 
curity, and uncertainty — these are the 
essence of wartime mentality. There are 
disturbing implications here for students 
of courtship and marriage to consider. 
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Errects Or War On CourtTSHIP 
AND ENGAGEMENT 


On the college campus most couples 
are identified as “daters.” They are in 
a stage of dalliance in which marriage 
is indefinitely postponed because they 
feel they are not ready to take themselves 
seriously. In wartime whole sets of 
dating couples move rapidly from dating 
to courtship to engagement to marriage 
just because it’s the thing to do. Other 
courtships, however, are inhibited. They 
are inhibited for the more cautious and 
perhaps more sensible young people be- 
cause they know the hazards and dis- 
advantages which attend war marriages. 


Many of the couples whose court- 
ships have been speeded up by war are 
escapists jumping into something which 
appears more certain than the insecu- 
rities of openfield dating. They have the 
ever-haunting fear that it’s now or 
never and that the world is going to be 
terrible after the war and so they must 
grab happiness while it is still within 
reach. Unfortunately, all studies of war 
marriages prove the folly of following 
the escapist pattern of action. 


In contrast, another group of couples 
who normally would have moved from 
dating to courtship in the course of time 
remain more or less fixed at the dating 
level because of the uncertainty of the 
times. Dating contacts concentrate on 
momentary pleasure and lend themselves 
to exploitation if continued over a pe- 
riod of time. The members of the couple 
may interpret the relationship different- 
ly: one believes it is becoming serious, 
the other is purely dallying. Now, this 
situation is fairly well controlled in rural 
communities and on small campuses 
where students know one another well. 
It is on the large campus and on the war- 
time campus with its hundreds of stu- 
dents in military uniform where the 
temptation to play “fast and loose” with 
the girl’s emotions is most prevalent. In 
justification it must be said that the stu- 
dent soldier frequently has a girl at home 
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and regards his dates on the campus as 
purely social, a way of playing more 
pleasurably, nothing more. Often the 
offender in this harmless recreation is 
the girl who misunderstands the gestures 
of her male companion and assumes his 
goodnight kisses to mean genuine prog- 
ress in their relation. In more extreme 
cases girls regard it as a service to their 
country to make themselves available to 
soldier personnel, granting them privi- 
leges that the uniform certainly doesn’t 
confer. The girls find themselves sub- 
ject to the romantic urge not only to 
kiss the boys good-bye ; but to go further. 
The solution, difficult to achieve in war- 
time, is to cut down the intimacies in 
these transitory relations. The job falls 
equally on both parties, but all too often 
is shirked by both. 


In sum, the effect of war on court- 
ship is to speed up some couples and in- 
hibit others. In cases where romance 
steps up, the couples all too often by- 
pass the engagement with its testing and 
exploration and enter marriage insuf- 
ficiently prepared for the tasks ahead. 
In cases where courtships are inhibited 
unduly the results are frustrating and 
courtship loses its normal perspective. 


War AND MARRIAGE 


Marriage rates are affected even be- 
fore war is declared. Our society col- 
umns announcing engagements began to 
lengthen as early as 1939. Indeed, soci- 
ologists tell us the country wide increase 
in 1941 was 20 percent above normal. 
Our total for 1942 was 1,800,000 mar- 
riages, the peak of all time, and repre- 
sented four years of successive increase. 
In 1943 the number dropped off about 
5% and it is now expected to decline 
for the duration of the war. There will 
be another tremendous upsurge in mar- 
riage rates beginning with Demobiliza- 
tion Day and continuing for two or 
three years until the marrying public 
settles down to a normal pace again. 


War has operated to make marriage 
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excessively popular, but it is safe to as- 
sume that many of these wartime ven- 
tures are premature and ill-advised, and 
some are entered upon for the most 
trivial of reasons. All present indica- 
tions are that a disproportionate number 
will end in divorce or desertion in the 
post-war period. Statisticians predict 
an immediate increase of approximately 
40 per cent in the divorce rate with the 
cessation of hostilities. 


War MarriAGeEs vs. MARRIAGES 
In WARTIME 


Evelyn Millis Duvall has adroitly dis- 
tinguished between war marriages and 
marriages in wartime. War marriages 
are those marriages which take place 
before, during and after the war which 
are characterized by haste, impulsiveness 
and urgency. Marriages in wartime are 
those which would have taken place, 
which should have been consummated, 
war or no war. “These more considered 
unions,” writes Mrs. Duvall, “though 
buffeted about by wartime forces may 
be expected to last in far greater num- 
bers than the war marriages so hastily 
thrown together as temporary harbors 
from the threats and fears of war. 
These more stable marriages will build 
themselves even stronger by an increase- 
ing awareness of their needs for the 
skills and abilities that hold a marriage 
together.”” 


There are several varieties of war 
marriages observable in this war. There 
are the “marry-and-run” type preceded 
by a whirlwind courtship, or none at all. 
In peacetime we have marriages of this 
type dramatized by eclopements or forced 
“shotgun marriages”, but there are many 
more in war time. Many of these hurry- 
up marriages are purely imitative — the 
thing to do. Couples forget the need for 
preparation and concentrate on the 
thrills of snatching happiness while they 





1, Evelyn M. Duvall and Reuben Hill, Marriage 
and Family Adjustments, (Manuscript to be 
published). 
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can. The engagement period of prepa- 
ration in our society continues to be in- 
valuable. When by-passed the vital 
functions of personality testing and ex- 
ploration are missed. The engagement 
is a testing period for compatibility, 
which should operate to screen out 
couples that can’t make a go of marriage. 


' This is one reason why elopements and 


war marriages which short circuit the 
engagement have such a high rate of 
failure. The engagement is a period of 
exclusive companionship unmarred by 
the competition and insecurity of the 
courtship period and gives the couple a 
chance to see themselves as real persons 
for the first time — in dating and 
courtship there is so much banter and 
jockeying about, so much use of the 
“line” which exaggerates real feelings 
that dating couples claim they are never 
sure of the sincerity of the other mem- 
ber. Unfortunately for wartime mar- 
riages, most of these functions of per- 
sonality testing, of exploration, of frank 
discussion and problem solving can’t be 
carried on satisfactorily by correspon- 
dence. 


Another variety of war marriage is 
becoming more common as the war 
wears on, marriages between men and 
women who have met in uniform, and 
marriages between soldiers and girls in 
cantonment and occupied areas. These 
marriages lack the stability of parental 
consent and public support. Overseas 
marriages between Australian girls and 
American soldiers, inter-marriage of 
Italian girls, Irish girls, and girls from 
the Islands with American boys fall in 
this hazardous category. The difficulty 
in inter-marriage is that neither party 
completely understands the family values 
of the new culture. The record of 
World War I shows a high proportion 
of unhappy marriages between French 
women and American soldiers, and the 
mergers of Irish and Australian girls 
with American men in this war may 
possibly meet similar shoals. 
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To Marry Or Not To Marry 
In WARTIME 


Most college marriages fall in the 
category of marriages in wartime and 
may not be classified as war marriages 
at all. Nevertheless, the question of 
marriage or engagement in wartime is a 
troublesome one to answer satisfactorily. 
Every case merits individual attention 
and the couple must themselves make 
the final decision. Dr. Valeria Parker 
of the Bureau of Marriage Counsel and 
Education in New York helps couples 
arrive at independent decisions by en- 
couraging intensive self questioning. 
Samples of the self inventory each 
couple makes for itself follow: 

1. Is there a sure basis for mutual trust? 
That is, are you free of jealousy 
and suspicion, do you have mutual 
confidence and faith in each other ?? 

2. Is-there time to develop companion- 
ship and mutual interests? 

3. Have you made provisions for hold- 
ing the marriage together in the face 
of prolonged separation? 

4. Is there a reasonable chance of solv- 
ing the problems of finance? That 
is, is there a financial backlog in the 
event of pregnancy, or if not will the 
parents assume the responsibility of 
carrying the mother through an 
emergency and shelter the child while 
the mother works to support it? 

5. Can adequate provisions be made for 
bringing up a child without the 
father’s help? 

Many individual couples have come 
to the conclusion that neither engage- 
ment nor marriage is a_ satisfactory 
solution to the college romance where 
one member is called into the armed 
forces. 
responsible for the 
The soldier 


Idealization is 
greatest disappointments. 





2. Mutual trust usually comes, unfortunately, 
only after months of satisfying engagement 
and marriage, and time is a scarce com- 
modity in wartime. 
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sees his wife as a paragon of virtue and 
creates a fanciful picture of his sweet- 
heart in contrast to the sordid speci- 
mens of womanhood he sees in army life. 
He forgets her crooked teeth, her so-so 
complexion and remembers only the 
beautiful. He feels cheated when he 
returns to find her older, a bit dowdy, 
all too independent, and much less at- 
tractive than the girl of his fantasies. 
Although it was only his imagination 
which cheated him, he is nevertheless a 
poor risk for married life. 

The wife is also prone to idealize her 
soldier husband, sees him as a dashing 
hero in shining uniform, a great man. 
He returns to civilian clothes and civilian 
rough-and-tumble dismayed and tem- 
porarily bewildered by the disorder of 
peace-time living. Vocationally ineffec- 
tive, and quite dazed by his change of 
status, he certainly doesn’t fit the picture 
she has built up in her imagination. 
Both experience disillusionment and feel 
there are barriers which separate them 
from one another, barriers which don’t 
break down, as many a divorce case 
proves. The seeds of alienation are 
easily sown in such a situation because 
this marriage didn’t have a chance, it 
was not a marriage — it was probably 
“marry and run.” Pair unity and pair 
solidarity were given no chance to de- 
velop and the bonds of common interest 
were never fully established. There was 
insufficient opportunity for trial by fire. 
One of the present findings of social 
science is that successful marriage 
doesn’t just happen, it takes working at, 
wrestling with troubles, solving common 
problems and developing common habits 
of married living. 


ARMED SERVICES DISCOURAGE MARRIAGE 


The Army and Navy both discourage 
marriage for their personnel and will 
claim that a girl is not rendering a 
patriotic service by marrying a soldier! 
On the contrary, if girls want to help 
win the war, there are plenty of fields 
open — factory work, nursing, enlist- 
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the armed services — but 


ment in 
marrying into the service isn’t one of 
them. 


Officers of the morale services and 
officers of the American Red Cross 
claim that newly married soldiers are 
often worriers. It is well known that a 
worried soldier is an inefficient soldier, 
and the added responsibilities of a new 
wife make it doubly hard for the mar- 
ried soldier to compete with his single 
buddies. Financial difficulties and un- 
certainties about the health and happi- 
ness of his wife rank high on the list of 
worry possibilities. He is torn mentally 
between his desire to be back home and 
his duties around the camp. He more 
frequently requests transfer closer home 
and his morale is poorer. 

One of the saddest pictures of the 
present war is the attempt of war brides 
to find employment and housing near 
the camps where their husbands are 
located. Housing costs are excessive 
and employment is not always easy to 


find. 


The consensus among sociologists and 
marital counselors is that the college 
man should postpone his marriage if he 
is at all likely to be called to the colors. 
If he does marry and is called, his wife 
should stay at home and keep her job. 
If she has never had a job she should 
be urged to take one, if only as a volun- 
teer. Full time work will keep her oc- 
cupied and reduce her tendencies to 
worry. It is pretty much up to her to 
make sure that her husband will be as 
free from worry as any single soldier or 
sailor. 


Despite the obstacles in the way, many 
couples will marry and brave it through. 
In conferences with students, contem- 
plating marriage, marital counselors 
point out all the difficulties inherent in 
a war marriage but tell them that there 
are exceptional couples who marry under 
the worst of circumstances and regard 
the wartime obstacles not as insuperable 
barriers but as challenges. The predic- 
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tion tables of the sociologists take into 
account these couples and it is no sur- 
prise when they pull through satisfac- 
torily. 


Devices To Keep War MARRIAGES 
From FatILure 


How do the couples that choose the 
fork in the road which leads to marriage 
manage in wartime to keep their mar- 
riages intact? We may be able to inter- 
pret some of the findings of research 
studies of successful marriages to an- 
swer part of the question. For the 
rest we will have to rely on the testi- 
mony of couples who are making a 
success of marriage right now. 


First, those couples whose back- 
grounds are similar to begin with find 
the task of maintaining common inter- 
ests and common bonds much easier. 
Similar religious attitudes, affiliation and 
behavior; similar conceptions of mar- 
riage; and similar leisure time prefer- 
ences; all seem to simplify the problem 
of keeping the marriage intact in the 
face of prolonged separation. 

Second, those couples whose child- 
hood experiences were happy and whose 
relationship with parents were satisfy- 
ing find the habit of happiness carrying 
over into marriage, even when the mar- 
riage is contracted in wartime. 

Third, those couples who were emo- 
tionally ready for marriage, who were 
mature enough to know what they 
wanted and to plan for it intelligently, 
who were weaned from their childhood 
dependence on family and _ infantile 
habits; these couples were able to pick 
up their family life again and make a 
go of it after separation in spite of the 
pressures and strains of war. 


The interfering factors in maintain- 
ing a marriage intact have already been 
presented, namely, the tendency to 
idealize and build a fanciful picture of 
the spouse, the building of barriers be- 
cause of suspicion and jealousy, the ex- 
posure to ideas and people and experi- 
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ences which are not shared with the 

other, the changes in personality which 

occur as a result of deprivations and 
frustrations of war. To keep a mar- 
riage going it will be necessary to mini- 
mize the development of these barriers. 

Correspondence Techniques — What 
are some of the devices of correspond- 
ence, for example, that couples are using 
to protect their marriage from dissolu- 
tion? 

1. Every effort is made to keep letters 
full of information about day to day 
experiences which tell about the 
changes in personality which are tak- 
ing place. 


2. The correspondents go in for fre- 
quent exchange of candid photographs 
and snapshots. These keep the couple 
up to date on physical changes (bald- 
ness, changes in weight, etc.) and 
give a visual picture of the places 
and people each is meeting. These 
tokens will act as a source of common 
experience to tie the couple together. 


w 


. Couples find some questions may be 
gone into more deeply and more 
objectively by correspondence than 
by face-to-face chats, e.g. attitudes 
about children, money, birth control, 
religion, wife working, the use of 
leisure time and the place of sex in 
marriage. 


4. The correspondents will refer to 
newspaper articles, magazine articles, 
and recently read books as a means 
of getting the reaction of the other 
on questions of mutual interest. 


5. The correspondents make relatively 
little effort to spare the other person 
the daily details of living, all argu- 
ments of so-called patriots to the 
contrary. They keep the avenues of 
communication open frankly and 
honestly and keep to a minimum the 
building of illusions of “sweetness 
and light.” (Confessions of mis- 
deeds, of past experiences are quite 
another problem). 
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6. A major objective of correspondence 
is to share the new worlds each is 
entering which means the girl must 
learn things about military science 
and tactics in order to understand 
his letters and to be able to make in- 
telligent comments. It means the 
husband needs to keep up as much 
as possible on his wife’s work and 
problems in order to be familiar 
with the world to which he must re- 
turn. 


7. Each correspondent has the obli- 
gation of building the ego of the 
other, of supporting the other. This 
is one advantage the married soldier 
can have over the unattached man. 


Other Devices — Correspondence is 
the main device used to hold wartime 
marriages together because for many 
couples it is their only means of com- 
munication. Other practices include re- 
ducing the worries of the absent one as 
much as possible by keeping busy at 
services which will convince him people 
on the home front are doing their part. 


Successful couples take every oppor- 
tunity to cultivate the parental families. 
It means a lot to have their whole 
hearted support and in the face of sick- 
ness, accident or even an unexpected 
pregnancy the parental home may well 
become a refuge. Most marriages can 
muddle along satisfactorily even in war- 
time as long as there are no special 
crises, but they disintegrate in the face 
of sudden impoverishment, infidelity, 
sickness or similar unprepared-for oc- 
currences. Parental families are a 
source of great support in such situations 
and should not be neglected. The wife 
may never again have a better oppor- 
tunity for cultivating her husband’s 
family and should make the most of it. 


Another constructive device to keep 
the wife busy and helpful is for her to 
take a job. It gives her something tan- 
gible to do and provides the opportunity 
to save money forthe many expenses 
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of married living after the war, for 
babies, for furniture, for clothes and 
books and so on. From her savings 
she can afford to visit the soldier hus- 
band in his camp, meet his friends there 
and share some of his experiences with- 
out being a worry to him. The advan- 
tages are all with taking a job and plung- 
ing into the activities of winning the war 
on the home front. 

Finally a word about recreation — the 
wife is doing the husband no favor to 
stay home all the time. That is one sac- 
rifice he doesn’t ask. Wives have found 
it possible to attend concerts, plays, 
bridge parties, good movies, and to write 
to him about them. Life is not neces- 
sarily restricted to recreation in pairs; 
much of recreation is just as enjoyable 
if attended “stag.” Service wives are 
finding a new freedom in the type of 
recreation which doesn’t have to wait 
upon a date. Most of the great out-of- 
doors and the sports are open to the in- 
dividual who wishes to join the clubs 
which sponsor them — no date neces- 
sary. Fidelity, yes, but not stuffy stay- 
at-home fidelity — and then, there will 
be no temptation to write about how 
abused and lonely wives are at home. 

To recapitulate, some of the devices 
intelligent couples are using to reduce 
the barriers and obstacles to successful 
marriage in wartime are: frank and reg- 
ular correspondence, regular exchange of 
candid snapshots, keeping the avenues of 
communication open, cultivation of the 
parental families, taking a job and sav- 
ing money for the peace ahead, and 
taking the opportunity for recreation, 
living life as it comes. 

These have been helps to the couples 
which chose the fork of the road lead- 
ing to marriage in wartime. What sug- 
gestions may be helpful to couples that 
choose to postpone marriage until the 
war is won? 


Settinc THe Date AFTer THE War 
Is Won 


In a dream world things work out 
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effortlessly, beautifully and perfectly. 
The post-war plans of many engaged 
couples separated by war appear best 
fitted for a dream world. Marriage can’t 
be planned for such a world, however. 
Why should couples who plan post-war 
marriage take some time out for a period 
of readjustment before setting the wed- 
ding dates? 


Men coming back into civilian life 
after service in the armed forces face 
many personal problems as well as ad- 
justments in their relationships with 
others. Specific problems to be expected 
are: (1) The desire for more excitement 
than is offered by the average home; (2) 
the inability to talk freely of war expe- 
riences; (3) the tendency to withdraw 
and feel isolated from others in the 
home setting ; (4) the finding that women 
are relating themselves to the larger 
community with concomitant changes in 
point of view and role; (5) the difficulty 
in adjusting to a relatively free situation 
after military discipline is especially felt 
in marriage and family life. For the 
many men who have not married before 
going into service the problem is en- 
hanced as they face the task of selecting 
a suitable mate in the confusion of their 
own post-war adjustment. 


One should take as much care in pre- 
paring for marriage after the war as be- 
fore. If one of the parties were to be 
hospitalized everyone would agree that a 
certain length of time should be allowed 
for convalescence before marriage took 
place. Marriage requires healthy partici- 
pants and is operating under a handicap 
if either party is physically or emotion- 
ally disabled. Couples should allow 
time for the emotional wounds of war, 
deprivation and loneliness to heal over 
before entering marriage. 

What are some of the yardsticks by 
which to tell you whether a couple is 
ready for marriage in the post-war fu- 
ture? 

First, do you feel at home with one 
another again as if you were old com- 
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panions, and has the strangeness worn off 
so that you understand the other on most 
points? Are you sharing the same world 
again? 

Second, are the emotional hurts of war 
healed over enough so you aren’t forever 
in pain when the war period is men- 
tioned? Until you are emotionally stable 
enough to handle your own emotional 
aches and pains you are still in the con- 
valescent stage and unready for mar- 
riage. 

Third, are you able to find happiness 
on your own, apart from the expectations 
of matrimony? Have you been able to 
pick up the habit of happiness of your 
childhood and adolescence days? This is 
especially essential to marital happiness. 

Fourth, are you prepared for the rough 
and tumble of matrimony, expecting a 
certain amount of conflict and being 
challenged with it, or do you expect in 
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marriage to find the opposite of every- 
thing hateful you have gone through? 

Fifth, do you know where to turn for 
help and preparation in planning your 
marriage and family life? Don’t start 
out without the benefit of guidebooks 
which will tell where the hazards are and 
where the repair stations are to be found 
if your marital vehicle breaks down. 

Couples, who have postponed marriage 
until after the war is won, face adjust- 
ments almost as great as those who mar- 
ried in wartime. Marriage is always 
risky, but more so in wartime and just 
after. That certainly does not mean 
everyone should wait until the fourth 
year after the war or the fifth to marry 
but it does show the need of making 
careful plans for marriage and finding 
out how to get help with the difficult 
problems that may come up at any time 
during married life. 


MARRIAGE AND FAMILY COUNSELING 


SipneEy E. GoLpstEern* 


AN OvuTLINE PROGRAM FoR CHURCH 
AND SYNAGOGUE 


EN AND WOMEN, both the 
married and the unmarried, are 
awakening to the need for education and 
guidance in the field of marriage and 
family life. The rapid and distressing 
increase in estrangements, separations, 
and divorces proves that both marriage 
and the family today are in grave danger 
of disorganization. One study made by a 
distinguished social statistician reveals 
that out of every nine marriages existing 
in the United States before the war seven 
*Jewish Institute of Religion. The material 
in this article is derived in part from a book 


by the author, Marriage and Family Coun- 
seling, which will be published this year. 


would be dissolved by death and two 
would be disrupted by divorce. In other 
words, if the present trends are not 
curbed, twenty per cent of existing mar- 
riages will end in the divorce court and 
one-fifth of the families in our country 
will suffer disintegration. 


These breakdowns, in the judgment of 
social scientists, are due to four condi- 
tions or causes: one, the changes that are 
taking place within the framework of 
the family lead directly to tension and 
conflict ; two, the dissolution of tradition- 
al constraints that for generations have 
surrounded and supported the family 
leaves the family weakened, confused, 
and bewildered; three, the impact of so- 
cial forces such as political conflicts, eco- 
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nomic collapse, the cataclysm of war 
shake the family to its very foundations ; 
four, the lack of adequate preparation on 
the part of young men and women make 
it impossible for them to cope with the 
complicated problems of marriage and 
family life in these difficult days. 


In order to meet the need of men and 
women churches and synagogues as well 
as other social agencies must develop a 
program of education and training and 
discipline in marriage and family life. 
This program must do at least these 
things. It must make men and women 
acquainted with the age-long experience 
of religious groups, that is, with the 
laws, the standards, the ideals that have 
developed out of the experience of reli- 
gious communities and institutions in the 
matter of marriage and family life. It 
must instruct men and women in accord- 
ance with the studies now being made 
in the social science laboratories, studies 
that reveal not only the weaknesses of 
old foundations but the character of new 
foundations on which marriage and the 
family must hereafter rest. It must as- 
sure men and women counsel and guid- 
ance by experts who because of their 
training, experience, and personality are 
competent to serve as counselors both be- 
fore and after marriage. 


SERMON PROGRAM 


The minister realizes that he is in a 
strategic position in view of the fact that 
he performs most of the marriage serv- 
ices conducted in the community and that 
the position he occupies imposes upon 
him a special responsibility. He also real- 
izes that the congregation is composed 
almost altogether of families, that the 
family is basic to community and social 
life, and that unless the integrity of the 
family is maintained and safeguarded 
both the community and the social struc- 
ture are unsafe. Every minister there- 
fore in the course of the year discusses 
some aspect of marriage and family life. 
It is important however that sermons on 
marriage and the family concern them- 
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selves with the problems in marriage and 
family life that the members of the con- 
gregation and the community face. In 
other words the sermon material must be 
derived not from theoretical speculations 
but directly from human experience. The 
problems must be interpreted in terms of 
the teachings and principles and ideals 
of religion, but the problems must be the 
problems of the people. 

National Family Week, now an ac- 
cepted part of the program of church 
and synagogue, has been organized in 
order to “emphasize the spiritual foun- 
dation of the family, the place of religion 
in establishing and maintaining the home, 
and in fulfilling family life.” But in ad- 
dition to sermons during National Family 
Week it is necessary for the minister to 
discuss from the pulpit at other times 
and whenever the occasion arises mar- 
riage and the family. Books, plays, mo- 
tion pictures as well as magazine articles 
and radio broadcasts afford the minister 
not only a reason for presenting the re- 
ligious interpretation of marriage and 
family life but make it necessary for him 
to correct the false conceptions that are 
often publicized through these modern 
mediums of communication. He must 
not only expose the weaknesses and evils ; 
he must also present a constructive pro- 
gram that emphasizes the need for edu- 
cation and adequate equipment and also 
the facilities now available for service, 
that is, for guidance and counsel in the 
solution of marriage and family prob- 
lems. 

EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 

An adequate educational program 
would include series of lectures, study 
groups, institutes, and full courses on 
marriage and the family. The series of 
lectures are designed to bring to men and 
women the best thought of experts upon 
the following topics: “The New Founda- 
tions of Marriage”; “The Changing 
Structure, Organization, and Function of 
the Family”; “The Major Causes of 
Discord and Conflict in Family Life To- 
day”; “The Developing Technique of 
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Establishing Right Relationships Be- 
tween Husband and Wife and Parents 
and Children” ; “The Religious Interpre- 
tation of Current and Acute Problems, 
such as Eugenics, Intermarriage, and Di- 
vorce.” Experience in many congrega- 
tions and communities has proved that 
the best arrangement is to include four 
or five lectures in each series and that the 
lectures be given once a week in the eve- 
ning when both men and women can 
attend. The lectures should be given by 
physicians, psychologists, psychiatrists, 
lawyers, judges, home economists, social 
scientists, and ministers. The lecturers 
should be selected not only because of 
their special training and experience but 
also because of their ability to present 
and to interpret material in a scientific 
and stimulating and effective manner. 


The study group is composed of a lim- 
ited number of couples, not more than 
fifteen, married or about to be married. 
It is designed to meet the needs of men 
and women who are eager to study care- 
fully under expert leadership the prob- 
lems that arise in marriage and family 
relationships. In some congregations and 
communities the study group may take 
the form of a round table discussion, in 
others it may employ the seminar method. 
Only those however should be allowed 
to enroll in the study group who have the 
time and the interest and the ability to 
study the material that is assigned for 
discussion at each session. In order to 
succeed it is necessary for the study 
group to have a syllabus that will include 
the topic. to be discussed, the textbooks 
to be used, and the collateral reading to 
be covered. More important than the 
syllabus, it is evident, is the leader of the 
group. The leader must be a man or 
woman who is not only an authority in 
the field but who is accustomed to group 
discussion and who understands the prin- 
ciples of adult education. Most of all 
the leader must be quick to sense the 
problems that disturb the members of the 
group and must know how to develop 
these problems as case studies. 


RELicious EDUCATION 


Institutes on marriage and the family 
may be arranged to last for one or two or 
three days with sessions in the morning, 
the afternoon, and evening. These insti- 
tutes, which have proved of great value 
in many communities, may be organized 
by the church or synagogue independent- 
ly or in cooperation with other commu- 
nity agencies such as community centers, 
family welfare organizations, schools, 
and libraries. The institutes may be spon- 
sored by a group that will bring together 
all the agencies that are concerned with 
the advancement of marriage and family 
programs, namely, the agencies in the 
fields of health, education, welfare, re- 
creation, and religion as well as men’s 
and women’s clubs and fraternal or- 
ganizations. It is important however 
that the speakers invited be men and 
women who are well known and who 
speak with authority. Audiences come 
together today not to listen to sensational 
lectures on sex but to learn what they 
can from serious and scientific discus- 
sions. Every session should have a 
question and answer period. Some mem- 
bers of the audience may feel free to 
ask questions from the floor, but most 
members will wish to write out their 
questions and to have them answered 
from the platform. 

Full courses on marriage and the fam- 
ily are now being given in many colleges 
and universities; but there is no reason 
why courses should not be given under 
the auspices of the church and the syn- 
agogue. Colleges and universities reach 
a very limited group, and churches and 
synagogues have another and a larger 
clientele upon which to draw and to 
which courses should be offered. These 
courses, it is unnecessary to add, must 
be conducted by men and women who are 
thoroughly trained in their subjects and 
recognized teachers and counselors. If 
the church or synagogue is located in or 
near a college or university it may be 
possible to draw upon the university 
staff. If not then the teacher of the 
course must be invited to come from a 
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distant center. The course should be 
based upon an accepted textbook and 
should include such topics as: The His- 
tory of the Family ; The Structure of the 
Family; The Organization of the Fam- 
ily; The Funcion of the Family; Cur- 
rent Problems; The New Techniques of 
Marriage and Family Counseling. In 
organizing a course, which should in- 
clude a full semester or thirty hours of 
classroom work, it is necessary to adapt 
the available material to the educational 
and cultural stage of the members. 


THE Pre-MariTaAL CONFERENCE 


When two young people come to con- 
sult us in regard to marriage they have 
without doubt certain questions that they 
want to ask and in many cases they have 
problems that trouble them. These two 
young people, we must realize, have 
known each other for some time, whether 
it be a matter of weeks or months or 
years, and we must assume that they have 
talked with each other about marriage 
and that they have discussed some of the 
problems that are involved in the mar- 
riage relationship. Even in the simplest 
and happiest associations questions arise 
and problems appear about which young 
men and women are more or less con- 
cerned and that they would like to ex- 
plore with someone who can give them 
guidance and encourage them with coun- 
sel. No matter what our own profession 
and conception of the content and pur- 
pose of marriage counseling it is wisest 
to begin with the questions and with the 
problems that seem urgent and trouble- 
some to the young people. In fact the 
wisest procedure is to open the confer- 
ence with the courteous inquiry: “Is 
there any question that you would like 
to ask me? Is there any problem that 
you would like to discuss with me?” 


One thing that young men and women 
know little about is the marriage law and 
its implications. The simplest way to 
approach this subject is to inquire: 
“Have you secured your marriage li- 
cense?” Whether they have or not, we 


may then explain to the young people 
that marriage in the United States is 
considered a civil contract authorized by 
the state in which the marriage is per- 
formed and that this contract implies 
certain conditions that must be met and 
that it endows each party to the contract 
with certain rights and that it imposes 
upon both the man and the woman cer- 
tain responsibilities. These conditions, 
rights, and responsibilities may vary 
somewhat from state to state; but in a 
general way they are the same in all 
states and must be made plain to every 
couple that enters into the contract of 
marriage. It is important also to explain 
the difference between a civil and a re- 
ligious service and to emphasize the fact 
that under the law the clergyman serves 
as an agent of the state and that the 
marriage license is not mandatory but 
merely authorizes him to perform the 
ceremony. He may decline to do so if 
he thinks it necessary. 


It may seem a little impertinent to dis- 
cuss the economic basis of marriage with 
any young couple. The subject however 
is so fundamental that we cannot omit it 
from the program. One way in which 
to proceed is to ask: “Where are you 
planning to live? Tell me something 
about the home that you are establish- 
ing.” These and similar questions reveal 
an interest in the welfare of the young 
people that they do not always expect 
and that most of them do appreciate. 
From this point it is easy to advance to 
a discussion of income and expenditures, 
the budget, and the standard of living. 
After these topics it is natural to discuss 
home economics, that is, housekeeping, 
home-making, and management in family 
affairs. In the course of the discussion 
other problems will inevitably arise such 
as, should the wife work, should the 
young people accept assistance from rel- 
atives, should the earnings and income 
of the different members of the family be 
kept in one fund, who should control the 
family fund, and in what way should the 
total income be distributed. These are 
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questions and problems that naturally 
and legitimately appear on this level of 
life. 

The biological foundations of marriage 
most young people understand only in 
part. The safest approach is through 
the current question: “Have you had 
your blood test?” This leads directly to 
a discussion of health and heredity. It is 
important for young people to know that 
they are free of venereal disease, and it 
is equally important for them to know 
that they are free of other physical de- 
fects that may hamper marriage and that 
may handicap them through their mar- 
ried life. All the studies that have been 
made of the biological aspect of marriage 
prove that many misunderstandings and 
much misery result from physcial, emo- 
tional, and mental conditions of which 
the young people may not even be aware. 
The only way in which they can learn 
the facts is through a complete exaimina- 
tion by a competent physician. In addi- 
tion to health and heredity it is also nec- 
essary to discuss with young men and 
women the subject of sex hygiene and of 
contraception and to urge each couple to 
consult experts in these subjects in order 
that they may escape the dangers and the 
damage that so often follows upon un- 
instructed conduct and inexpert advice. 


Not all young people today realize the 
importance of the psychological factors 
in marriage. They may be interested to 
some extent in psychology and they may 
have at least a verbal acquaintance with 
mental hygiene, psychiatry, and psycho- 
analysis. But they do not know that 
psychological differences and defects may 
seriously interfere with their happiness. 
It is therefore necessary to acquaint them 
with the studies that are being made in 
the social and psychological laboratories. 
These studies, they must be informed, 
prove beyond question that cultural back- 
grounds, forms of education, group 
prejudices and preferences definitely con- 
dition marriage. They must also be made 
to realize that marriage is not a union 
of two persons but of two personalities 
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and that each personality is a complex 
entity. Temperament is an important in- 
gredient in the psychical constitution; 
and community of interests and aspira- 
tions plays a vital role in developing the 
comradeship that is one of the bases of 
marriage in modern times. It happens 
not infrequently that young people enter 
upon marriage on the legal or economic 
or biological level when they are psycho- 
logically unsuited to each other. In these 
cases their marriage is doomed to disaster 
from the very outset. 


A discussion of the religious, ethical, 
and spiritual aspects and ideals of mar- 
riage must begin in a simple manner. If 
we open with dogmatic doctrines or ab- 
stract principles or philosophical concep- 
tions we may alienate both the young man 
and the young woman. Most young men 
and women are not irreligious at heart, 
but many of them reject the dogmatic 
interpretation of religion. Most young 
people today also realize that moral codes 
must govern our life, but they are im- 
patient with principles that seem to have 
no relationship to actual problems. Most 
young people likewise are aware of the 
spiritual elements of life, but they are 
untouched by philosophical theories and 
are irritated by metaphysical specula- 
tions. Young people in other words to- 
day are concerned with those subjects 
that lie within the range of their own 
personal experience. They think in 
pragmatic terms, but they do respond 
quickly to the ideal of marriage that lifts 
them to a high spiritual level of romance. 
With rare exceptions they will agree that 
marriage means an intimacy of mind and 
heart and spirit even more than of the 
flesh. 

FAMILY COUNSELING 


The approach to the problems of mar- 
riage and family life is often exceedingly 
difficult. The men and women who come 
to us seeking counsel and guidance are 
as a rule disturbed, distressed, bewil- 
dered, and baffled. What most of these 
men and women hope for and even ex- 
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pect is a confirmation of their own opin- 
ion and reinforcement of their own posi- 
tion. They are often disappointed when 
we venture to disagree with the opinion 
they express or disapprove of the position 
which they have assumed. They want 
us to know the facts, but they present 
only those facts that seem important to 
them and in their oversensitive and some- 
times excited state they are inclined to 
resent questioning and _ investigation. 
They ask us to make a decision, but they 
do not wish us to impose our own judg- 
ment upon them. They secretly and even 
openly resent a too evident display of 
authority. These attitudes are altogether 
understandable in men and women who 
have become estranged from each other 
and who have developed suspicion and 
antagonism and even hatred toward each 
other. Each one of these attitudes how- 
ever reveals the need for counsel and 
guidance and service. 

The first step is to discover the cause 
of distress, but in order to discover the 
cause it is necessary first of all to assem- 
ble the evidence in the case. This is not 
a simple task. On the contrary, it is 
often time consuming and wearisome and 
complicated. Every endeavor to gather 
the facts concerning men and women is 
difficult, and this is especially true in 
the field of marriage and family counsel- 
ing. The very nature of the problems 
in marriage and family life makes the 
work more than doubly difficult. In the 
first place we find that the evidence is 
insufficient, and that many sources are 
closed to us. This leaves us with a 
feeling of uncertainty in reaching a con- 
clusion and in making a diagnosis. In 
the second place the evidence that we do 
accumulate may prove to be faulty and 
even fallacious. The statements that we 
secure may be only partially true or they 
may be greatly exaggerated or they may 
prove to be altogether irrelevant and un- 
reliable. If the evidence is faulty or 


insufficient this means that the diagnosis 
will necessarily be incorrect. If the diag- 
nosis is incorrect the treatment, it is 
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clear, cannot be adequately planned or 
wisely prosecuted. 


After we have assembled the evidence 
and arranged all the material that is 
available in order we are prepared to de- 
termine the cause or causes, in other 
words, to make the diagnosis. This is 
more difficult today, we realize, than it 
appeared a generation ago. For we now 
know that the cause of distress in the 
field of human relationships is seldom 
simple, that as a rule it is complex. And 
we also know that it may reside in any 
one of the circles of life: in the circle of 
the individual, the circle of the family, 
the circle of the home, the circle of the 
neighborhood, the circle of the occupa- 
tional life, the circle of the larger social 
environment. Each one of these circles 
must be carefully explored in order to 
discover the conditions that cause or 
contribute to the distress. In almost every 
case it will be discovered that there is a 
major cause of trouble and minor causes 
that complicate the distress. The danger 
is that the man or the woman or both 
may misunderstand their own trouble. 
What seems to them to be a minor matter 
may actually prove to be the major cause 
of their suffering. 


In treatment the first step is to formu- 
late a plan of care. This sounds axio- 
matic, but there is grave danger that men 
and women will not work out the plan 
of treatment carefully and that the plan 
will not be developed in accordance with 
the accepted principles of social care. 
Every plan of treatment must be flexible, 
for changes constantly occur in every 
case. It may even be necessary to dis- 
card one plan and to develop another. 
Every plan also must include within 
itself the treatment of each factor that 
enters into the case. In other words the 
plan must be based not upon symptoms 
or segments but upon the case of distress 
as a whole. 


The scope and purpose of treatment 
will depend in large part upon the social 
philosophy that we accept, but more upon 
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the social principles that we daily trans- 
late into social practice. These concepts 
and practices undoubtedly determine the 
degree to which we are willing to assist 
people in distress and the manner in 
which we proceed and function. It is 
not unlikely that we shall recognize that 
social care and social treatment have a 
three-fold purpose and that the first step 
is to relieve distress. When men and 
women come to us agitated and confused 
it is necessary to do what we can to ease 
their pain. The second step is to rebuild 
their life not only outwardly but inward- 
ly. This rebuilding means more than to 
rehabilitate and to re-establish. Men and 
women who break down physically need 
to be rebuilt outwardly and men and 
women who disintegrate, who lose inter- 
est, courage, and even a desire to live 
need to be rebuilt inwardly, and this re- 
building of the inward life is a difficult 
process. The third step is to remove the 
cause of distress. In some cases this is 
not difficult, but in other cases it may be 
utterly impossible. In other words we 
must recognize that there are cases that 
are curable and some that are incurable 
in the field of family counseling. 


THE STAFF 


In order to serve as an educator and 
counselor in the field of marriage and 
the family it is necessary for the minister 
to prepare himself adequately. In some 
seminaries courses are given on marriage 
and family problems, but courses in 
themselves are not a sufficient prepara- 
tion. The minister should spend some 
time as an intern in consultation centers 
and in institutions and organizations that 
specialize in marriage and family prob- 
lems. He should work in cooperation 
with and under the guidance of men 
and women who are themselves not only 
especially trained but who are sufficiently 
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mature to appreciate the wider implica- 
tions of the problems that develop be- 
tween husband and wife and parents and 
children, for these problems often relate 
themselves to larger issues. Unless the 
minister has both theoretical training and 
practical experience it is most unwise as 
well as unfair for him to assume to solve 
the problems of men and women in his 
congregation and community. Without 
expert training and adequate experience 
a minister may unintentionally mislead 
those who come to him and may do more 
damage than can be repaired. 


The minister must also have available 
a group of experts to whom he can refer 
men and women with such problems and 
upon whose cooperation he can rely with 
confidence. No one person can be expert 
in all the fields, in law and medicine and 
psychiatry and home economics and reli- 
gion and ethics. The staff must therefore 
include a lawyer with social understand- 
ing to whom legal problems can be re- 
ferred; a home economist to whom eco- 
nomic problems can be referred ; a physi- 
cian to whom medical problems can be 
referred; a psychologist or psychiatrist 
to whom psychological and psychiatric 
problems can be referred. The minister 
himself, it must be assumed, will be pre- 
pared to deal with cases in which ethical 
and spiritual problems arise. The staff 
should have regular staff meetings to 
discuss the different types of cases that 
appear and to decide to whom cases 
should be referred. It is also necessary 
to have adequate secretarial service in 
order that careful records may be kept 
of each case, the records to include not 
only the initial interview but the progress 
of the case and the results that follow 
upon every action that is taken. In no 
other way is it possible to determine our 
failures, our successes, our achievements 
in marriage and family counseling. 

















VI 
A FAMILY-CENTERED CURRICULUM 


Harry C. Munro* 


HE “graded principle” which under- 

lies modern religious educational 
curriculum and organization has con- 
tributed much toward relating the con- 
tent and method of religious education 
closely to living experiences. The “ex- 
perience-centered” curriculum often, 
therefore, is assumed to be necessarily an 
age-group curriculum. It is true that 
abilities and comprehension correspond 
roughly to age. There is a fund of ex- 
perience typical of all three-year-olds, 
another typical of seven-year-olds, an- 
other of high school age persons, etc. 
These experiences, common to each age 
group, form one important basis for an 
experience-centered curriculum ; but only 
one. 

As a matter of fact, the “graded prin- 
ciple” is much older than the experience 
theory of the curriculum. It was formu- 
lated as a means of organizing the cur- 
riculum when education was conceived as 
transmission and curriculum as subject 
matter. Obviously this subject matter 
curriculum could be more readily trans- 
mitted if it were organized into doses 
graduated according to the capacities and 
comprehension of the recipients. Curric- 
ulum construction consisted, therefore, in 
grading the subject matter. The organ- 
ization of the school consisted in grading 
the pupils. Thus the graded materials 
could be most conveniently transmitted to 
the graded groups. 

When the experience theory of the 
curriculum developed and the creative re- 
placed the transmissive concept in meth- 
od, this graded principle should have 
been re-examined to discover how much 
validity it had in the light of these new 
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educational concepts. It was not, how- 
ever, and the graded structure which it 
had imposed both upon the curriculum 
and the organization of learning groups 
has persisted as the most serious limita- 
tion upon the development of a truly 
experience-centered program of Chris- 
tian education. 


For the content and quality of the 
experience of a given person are deter- 
mined only in part by his age. The com- 
munity in which he lives, his race, hered- 
ity, capacities, and physique, the cultural 
richness or poverty of his immediate sur- 
roundings, all condition the experiences 
he will have at any given age and deter- 
mine how much or how little he will have 
in common with some other person or 
some whole group of his own age. The 
principle of individual differences is as 
basic to an experience curriculum as is 
the principle of gradation to a subject 
matter curriculum. 


A family transferred from a small, 
compact community church to a large 
metropolitan church. In the former much 
of the program was ungraded and there 
was a considerable age range in each of 
the church school groups. The large 
church provided the “ideal” completely 
graded church school. However, about 
the only thing these children had in com- 
mon with their classmates in the closely 
graded church school was that they were 
the same age. Their only acquaintance 
with these classmates was the hour pro- 
gram on Sunday. In the former church 
school, even though their classmates had 
varied considerably,\in age, they had a 
rich fund of common experience, for 
they were neighbors, school-mates, and 
friends. They had the whole community 
in common. 
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In other words, age is only one of the 
bases of common experience, common 
needs, common program. The age group 
is one way to organize persons in the 
hope of finding a common experience 
basis for learning. A group which does 
not have the same age in common, but 
may have a very large fund of other 
experience in common, may be even more 
effective as a learning group and may 
provide a richer basis for an experience 
curriculum. That is why the family 
group is, by and large, the most learning- 
ful and influential of all groupings in 
spite of the fact that, in the nature of the 
case, it is an ungraded group. 


Failure of our curriculum builders to 
recognize this and their unquestioning 
inheritance of the old graded structure 
has precipitated into our present day 
curriculum a glaring inconsistency which 
greatly hampers its effectiveness. 


Most of the curriculum materials pub- 
lished by our denominational houses are 
inconsistent with two basic convictions, 
widely shared, verbally at least, by re- 
ligious educators. Furthermore these 
inconsistencies are perpetuated in the 
basic curriculum work being done by the 
“new” Lesson Committees of the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education. 


The convictions to which there is such 
general verbal commitment are briefly 
stated as follows: (1) Christian educa- 
tion takes place in the on-going expe- 
riences of the learner so that the curric- 
ulum should be based upon, should use, 
and should enrich and qualify those ex- 
periences. The closer the curriculum can 
keep to the real life of the learner the 
more effective it will be. It is by partici- 
pation in group life and activities which 
are Christian that the learner makes 
greatest headway. (2) As the primary 
and most intimate social group, the fam- 
ily is potentially the most important 
means of Christian education for all its 
members. The family and the church 
should regard each other as co-workers 
in Christian education, each doing that 
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part of the whole task which it can best 
do, the relation being one of full mutu- 
ality. 


The latest statement of the philosophy 
of Christian education made by the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education 
is found in the bulletin, Christian Educa- 
tion Today. A careful study of this 
basic document reveals much justifica- 
tion for deriving the curriculum and or- 
ganization of religious education from 
such primary groupings as the family 
and the community; very little for mak- 
ing age grouping alone basic. A few 
quotations make this clear: 


“Education takes place at the growing 
points in human experience. It deals 
with individuals who are growing or 
capable of growth, in knowledge, skill, or 
capacity. It is concerned, not merely 
with the transmission of a culture, a body 
of knowledge, or a set of habits, as 
though these were ends in themselves; 
but with the use of these transmitted 
factors to develop persons fitted in char- 
acter and ability to deal with new situa- 
tions and to add to the race’s resources 
of knowledge, skill, and wisdom.” (p. 
12) 


“Christian education takes place 
through fellowship in Christian living 
and the sharing of Christian faith. Its 
method is by participation in the activi- 
ties of the Christian society, coupled with 
explication of Christian faith, its prin- 
ciples, and the motives actually operating 
in the life of this society. Just what the 
immediate fellowship is, may vary. It 
may be the family, a class, a small group 
of friends, or the inclusive fellowship of 
the church. In all these Christian fellow- 
ship seeks not only participation in ac- 
tion, but the understanding and accept- 
ance on the part of the individual of 
Christian faith and life. Teachers, par- 
ents and other mature members of the 
fellowship seek definitely to help the 
immature to understand the meaning of 
this faith as it has been experienced by 
others, and to lay hold for themselves - 
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upon the source of this faith. The point 
is that the educational method is two- 
fold. It involves association, fellowship, 
or participation in life on the one hand; 
and articulate thinking, conversation, ex- 
plication or instruction on the other. It 
includes both the induction of habits and 
feelings, and the sharing, communication 
and gaining of ideas.” (page 13) 


“As the primary and most intimate 
social group, the family is potentially the 
most important means of Christian edu- 
cation for all its members. If the pur- 
poses, relationships, and attitudes which 
prevail in the family are basically Chris- 
tian, and if the activities in which the 
family engages include those which bring 
the religious life to articulate expression, 
we have in the family the ideal setting 
for Christian education. No greater op- 
portunity confronts the church than that 
of helping families to achieve this ideal. 


“The nature of the Christian family is 
such as to make it peculiarly effective in 
providing the experience which is basic 
in the understanding, appreciation and 
appropriation of the Christian religion. 
The experience of the love and care of 
parents leads the child into an under- 
standing of the meaning of the Father- 
hood of God. The spirit of love and 
goodwill prevailing among the members 
of the family is basic to an understanding 
and appreciation of universal brother- 
hood and goodwill. The democratic re- 
lationships of the family, allowing each 
to share in its resources and responsibili- 
ties in accordance with his needs and 
abilities, are a concrete expression of the 
worth of persons. The intimate daily 
contacts of the family give particular 
potency to the impact of example, as each 
seeks to express.through his own char- 
acter the mind of Christ within him. The 
experience of worship may be peculiarly 
real when shared with the family as it 
comes to the highest expression of its 
common life in its religious atmosphere 
and in more formal periods of the wor- 
ship of God.” (page 20) 
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“The nature and function of the fam- 
ily give it distinct advantages in Christian 
education. It has the growing person 
first, and it has him for the largest 
amount of time during the years of 
greatest responsiveness and modifiability. 
It brings to bear on him most effectively 
the education which comes from social 
participation and fellowship. It is in the 
most favorable position to make use of 
the learner’s current interests and needs. 
It provides a constant living example of 
what it seeks to teach in Christian living. 

“The church and the family should 
stand in relation as co-workers in Chris- 
tian education, each doing that which it 
can best do. At its best, the church 
school may well represent the combined 
efforts of the people of the church to 
provide Christian education which is in 
continuous relation with what is being 
done in the families of the church.” 
(page 21) 

“Thus church and family serve and 
support each other, not chiefly from duty 
or even from choice, but because they 
have so much in common in their func- 
tions and destinies. It is not a question 
of the church calling upon the family to 
help put over the church’s program. Nor 
is it a question of the family calling in 
the church to make up for its failures or 
to take over a difficult part of its task. 
Rather it is a relationship of complete 
mutuality. The family finds its richest 
self-realization in the larger community 
of Christian families. The church finds 
its noblest fruitage in the love and com- 
munity of family life. Together they 
seek to develop each person to his fullest 
spiritual capacities and to extend that 
love and community to encompass all 
mankind as children of one Father.” 
(page 22)* 

On the authority of the foregoing 
statements and their context we propose 





1. The preceding seven paragraphs are quoted 
by permission from Christian Education 
Today, copyrighted by The International 
Council. 
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important changes in the curriculum and 
organization of Christian education. 
First, as a basis for curriculum building 
let us draw just as heavily upon the 
experiences which a person has because 
he belongs to a family and a community 
as we do upon the experiences which he 
has because he is of a certain age. Sec- 
ond, let us act upon the conviction that 
the home is the first and potentially the 
most important educational agency in 
moral and spiritual values by taking the 
teaching function of the home just as 
fully into account in the curriculum as 
we do that of the church. Third, let us 
give far greater attention to ways of 
helping parents do their own part of the 
task successfully, than to ways of sub- 
stituting for them or getting them to 
“cooperate” with us while we do the job 
for them. 


Let us begin, not with artificially 
graded groups, but with the natural 
grouping where valuational experience 
is richest and most continuous — the 
family. Let us assume that Christian 
nurture is primarily the task and respon- 
sibility of the family group. Let the basic 
element in our curriculum be the expe- 
riences which can normally occur in this 
family grouping. Let the curriculum 
begin with units of family experience. 
Let the basic materials be prepared for 
use in the family circle. Such a curricu- 
lum would move through a wide cycle. 
It would find that families themselves are 
roughly graded. It would begin with the 
newly established home with husband 
and wife; move on to the preparation for 
and the coming of children; follow 
through as the situation becomes richer 
and more complex with graduated ages; 
and so on climaxing the cycle in the later 
years when again the home is childless. 
Probably four or five distinctive family 
constituencies would call for as many 
curriculum approaches. 


Supplemental to this family-centered 
curriculum would be certain bodies of 
material and types of experience which 
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could best be managed in graded groups 
in the church. There would be a prob- 
lem of correlation, but the burden of 
that problem would rest on the supple- 
mental — out-of-home curriculum. The 
base line would be the natural family and 
community situations. Graded aspects of 
the curriculum would adjust themselves 
to this base line. 


The result would be an entirely new 
type of curriculum — a curriculum de- 
veloped from the ground up for joint 
use in home and in church. The nearest 
approach which we have to it now are 
certain materials developed for the nurs- 
ery class or pre-school children where the 
indispensable place of the home has been 
so obvious as to compel recognition. In 
such a curriculum the richest content 
and most elaborate materials would be 
prepared for the home use. They would 
be the basis. Supplementing them would 
be materials for use in the church. The 
church’s principal educational function 
would be to guide, inspire, and assist the 
homes needing help to do their part of 
the job well. It would make up as best 
it could for delinquent homes and supple- 
ment the whole with graded work in 
those phases of the program where this 
proved a fruitful procedure. 


Much greater attention than is now 
generally given would be devoted to 
uniting all age groups in the total church 
fellowship. In fact age group identifica- 
tion would be practiced only when def- 
initely needed to accomplish a specific 
purpose. Emphasis wouid be on the two 
basic natural relationships, that of the 
family, that of the whole religious com- 
munity. 


We are not here proposing more 
courses or units on the home and family 
relationships in the present type of cur- 
riculum. Verbalizing about family re- 
lationships is beside the point. We are 
not proposing a curriculum about the 
home for use in the church. We are not 
proposing a curriculum about the home 
for use in the home. We are not propos- 
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ing merely additional leaflets for parents 
or for home work as an extension of the 
church school curriculum. These as al- 
ready provided, particularly in the young- 
er grades, are doing much good. But in 
rare instances do they constitute a cur- 
riculum for fully joint use in home and 
church. What we are proposing is a 
curriculum of Christian education deal- 
ing with the whole Christian life for use 
jointly in the ungraded family group and 
in graded groups in the church. 


But some one says, “Not ten per cent 
of the homes would or could use such 
a curriculum.” To which the reply is that 
that per cent can never be increased until 
such a curriculum is made available and 
we begin to assume in practice all we 
say about the formative influence of the 
home. 


This proposal has been made to our 
curriculum committees and age-group 
specialists. It has met with varied re- 
sponses which on the whole are not very 
promising. 

The first response is: “The need is 
already met by our supplementary ma- 
terials for parents.” To check the validity 
of this response twenty denominational 
publishers were asked to supply the writ- 
er with samples of materials which were 
designed to meet this need. The major- 
ity of these publishers were unable to 
send “materials furnished in connection 
with the regular Sunday school lesson 
courses for the use of parents, or for 
use in the family, or in the ‘homework’ 
of the children.” About a third of the 
publishers do, however, have such ma- 
terials, samples of which were received. 
These have been studied with the follow- 
ing results: 


Nursery materials, of which only two 
sets were received, most nearly approxi- 
mate the kind of curriculum we are 
proposing. In one case “Nursery Stories” 
provided material for use in the home 
comparing favorably with that for use in 
the class. In the other case a “packet” 
of materials for the home is wholly con- 
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sistent with the point of view of the 
home and church being partners in pro- 
moting Christian growth. The purpose 
of the packet is to: “(1) give usable, 
reliable guidance to parents in the Chris- 
tian education of their children; (2) to 
cultivate a cordial relationship between 
the home and the church; (3) to intro- 
duce parents and child to the church 
school nursery class; and (4) to start 
parent education in the church. It is one 
of our Church’s most valuable educa- 
tional helps.” 


The packet is made up of the follow- 
ing items: (1) twelve letters to parents 
of children under three years of age; 
(2) three birthday cards; (3) an invita- 
tion to the child to attend the nursery 
class; (4) a sheet of instructions for the 
superintendent; and (5) a durable en- 
velope (with printed record form) in 
which to keep the materials. 


Another publisher offers “a complete 
volume of guidance and source materials 
for use in the nursery class . . . . These 
materials may also be used with the child 
in the home”. Here even nursery mate- 
rials are thought of first for use in the 
church and then as though it were quite 
an after thought “also” in the home. 
There is one quarterly magazine, “The 
Baby’s Mother”, and there are mate- 
rials for parents in other magazines. 


Beginner material gives a fair showing. 
Three sets of material provide a quar- 
terly “Message to Parents” which is 
given largely to explaining the purpose 
and general content of the quarter’s les- 
sons and urging parents to cooperate 
with the church. In two sets of Begin- 
ner material the fourth page of each 
four page leaflet is “A Message to Par- 
ents” or a “Parents Page.” In another 
set about half the leaflets carry a sec- 
tion “Parents and Teachers Working To- 
gether.” The promotional folder of one 
set describes the “Message to Parents” 
as a “quarterly leaflet to acquaint parents 
with the aims of the church school with 
reference to their child.” The following 
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quotation from a promotional folder 
really expresses the point-of-view prev- 
alent throughout the materials. 


“Of special importance is the section 
‘Parents and Teachers Working To- 
gether’ which helps parents to carry 
forward the religious education of the 
child that has been begun in the church 
school.” 


This of course is the reverse of the 
respective roles you would expect to find 
home and church carrying if we were 
to build a curriculum upon the convic- 
tions already quoted from Christian Ed- 
ucation Today. 


Primary materials reveal three similar 
sets of quarterly “Messages to Parents” 
and at least one set with the fourth page 
of each leaflet an “At Home” page. 
Another covers the quarter with one 
folder on “Parents Helping Primary 
Children.” In addition some of the sug- 
gestions for activities would of course 
mean home experiences. Primary mate- 
rials are clearly moving more consciously 
into the church setting and less in that 
of the home. 

Junior materials show a further trend 
to center attention almost wholly in the 
church school with the home more or 
less of an innocent bystander. There are 
still two sets with quarterly “Messages to 
Parents.” There are in one case “sug- 
gestions for home work” in the quarterly. 
Beyond the Junior Department materials 
there is no regular or consistent recogni- 
tion that the home has any place in 
Christian education. 


There are frequent magazine articles 
admonishing the home to cooperate with 
the church and stressing the primary 
responsibility of parents. There is horta- 
tory material along the lines of our basic 
convictions as stated in Christian Educa- 
tion Today. But it is fair to say that 
the volume and quality of curriculum 
material now available for use in the 
home as compared with that for use in 
the church belies all the exhortations 
about the responsibility of parents and 
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the primacy of family experience in re- 
ligious learning. 


Typical of the point of view which is 
prevalent in current curriculum is the 
attractive promotional page of one pub- 
lisher. 


“, . . GRADED Courses HELP: 


THE PUPIL 

to know God; 

to love Jesus and to accept him as per- 
sonal Saviour; 

to know and appreciate the Bible; 

to become a loyal member of the church ; 

to develop strong Christian character; 

to understand his world in terms of God; 

to love all people everywhere and to share 
the Gospel with others. 


THE TEACHER 

to be a better Christian as he or she seeks 
to lead others into the Abundant Life; 

to have a better understanding of the 
Bible; 

to find more fruitful ways of teaching; 

to win children and youth to Christ. 


THE CHURCH 

by teaching children and youth the 
meaning of church membership; 

by training children and youth in Chris- 
tian Stewardship ; 

by helping children and youth to under- 
stand the work of the church and to 
accept the challenge to help in it. 


THE KINGDOM 

by leading children and youth to live as 
members of the Kingdom ; 

by encouraging the pupils to carry the 
Gospel to the uttermost parts of the 
earth; 

by creating an interest in and knowledge 
of world missions ; 

by fostering participation in the mis- 
sionary program of the .... denom- 
ination.” 


These particular graded lessons give 
as much recognition to the home as any. 
Yet it does not occur to the promoters 
that this is important enough to men- 
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tion among all the values of these les- 
sons. Perhaps it isn’t. 

A second response of our curriculum 
makers to this proposal was to set up 
within the existing graded committee 
structure a sub-committee on the home. 
The sub-committee projected a series of 
guidance and resource pamphlets for par- 
ents which would constitute a curriculum 
for use in the home in about the same 
sense that a hand full of pamphlets for 
leaders constitute a church school cur- 
riculum. 

The sub-committee unconsciously in- 
dicted its own work at the outset by 
raising the question, “How can these 
materials for the home find a publica- 
tion and distribution outlet?” This ques- 
tion is not raised about the “regular” 
curriculum outlines they prepare. These 
fit into the graded structure which 
largely ignores the home. Materials for 
the home are not “regular” curriculum 
and so, of course, constitute a publishing 
problem. 

What is needed is not a sub-committee, 
controlled by the graded structure, work- 
ing on some “special” fragmentary ma- 
terials. What is needed is a basically dif- 
ferent approach in the initial stages of 
the whole curriculum process. Begin 
with experience — not in neatly and 
artifically graded groups — but in 
normal human relationships in which the 
ungraded home is primary. Develop a 
religious curriculum rooted primarily in 
the family and designed for use pri- 
marily there. Then when the child moves 
out into a group of his own age, pro- 
vide a related curriculum in graded units 
correlated with the basic home centered 
curriculum. All the values in gradation 
will still be preserved but correlation 
will be inevitable instead of impossible 
as is the case when the curriculum proc- 
ess begins at the other end, with graded 
groups. 

There are many problems involved in 
such a radical departure from tradition. 
Obviously we would have to move grad- 
ually from the present type of age-group 
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centered, church centered curriculum to 
this curriculum based upon the natural 
relationships and setting in which most 
religious learning takes place. But we 
will never really start in that direction 
until we see where we may one time 
arrive. 


The writer makes no pretense to have 
done the necessary research and founda- 
tion work to indicate what such a cur- 
riculum would look like or to offer some 
samples. We can only suggest how the 
basic structure would vary from familiar 
types and the different approach to their 
task which the curriculum builders 
would make. 


The first question would be, “What are 
the yearly cycles of experience through 
which the ordinary family and the or- 
dinary religious community or church 
tend to move?” Something like a basic 
“church year” or Christian year would 
be blocked out along lines so universal 
and comprehensive that the whole reli- 
gious group would be involved. Litur- 
gical churches already have such a 
church year — in some cases a cycle of 
years — around which the whole reli- 
gious program is organized. This would 
be educationally and religiously sound 
if it were based on thorough research 
with respect to the experiences of the 
modern family, modern church, and mod- 
ern community. Such a cycle of Chris- 
tian years would underlie the total church 
program, not merely the “courses” of 
the Sunday school. . It would make pos- 
sible not only an integration of home 
and church experience but much needed 
integration of the church within itself. 


An experimental curriculum moving 
in that direction is described by Dr. 
Ernest J. Chave in the May-June 1943 
ReELicious Epucation. Chave’s experi- 
ment blocked out such a cycle in the 
interests of an experience-centered and 
integrated church program. Inadvertently 
the resulting program opened wide pos- 
sibilities for a joint home church cur- 
riculum as well. 
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If the hodge-podge of units resulting 
from the “graded” approach were to be 
relocated within each graded cycle ac- 
cording to some “vertical” plan of co- 
ordination, the content of the present cur- 
riculum could be largely preserved. But 
the various age-groups would then deal 
with corresponding content at the same 
time rather than fortuitously. This would 
reconstruct “graded” content around a 
“uniform” structure or pattern. But 
“uniformity” would not consist of Scrip- 
ture fragments, but of general bodies 
of content or experience within which 
there would be gradation “horizontally” 
and correlation “vertically.” 

With such broad and comprehensive 
cycles of Christian experience estab- 
lished, the next step is to select those 
aspects of the respective units with which 
the family as such can best deal. Avail- 
able materials appropriate for use in the 
family circle would be assembled to en- 
rich and interpret these aspects of the 
units. A real curriculum for use in the 
family circle would be constructed. It 
would consist of devotional materials, 
suggestions for family conversation, proj- 
ects and activities, and family plays. 

This curriclum would be embodied in 
attractive periodicals with songs, pic- 
tures, stories, work projects, play activ- 
ities and parental guidance in use of ma- 
terials. Phonograph records might sup- 
ply music, stories, and worship aids. Four 
or five different editions or treatments 
of the basic unit materials would be 
needed for (1) the childless home; (2) 
the family with only pre-school chil- 
dren; (3) the family with grade school 
children also; (4) the family with both 
grade school and adolescent children; 
(5) the family with only adolescent chil- 
dren. 

Here is the basic curriculum running 
through the cycles and carried by attrac- 
tive periodicals and learning aids. Its 
content would be closely geared to fam- 
ily life and family situations. It would 
deal with that content of the units in 
which the family members shared in 
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spite of age differences. 

Paralleling this, unit by unit, would 
be the graded church school curriculum. 
It would deal with that content of the 
unit in which each age-group had the 
most distinctive interest and concern. It 
would provide for the mastery of graded 
bodies of content, and for development 
of age-group skills and appreciations. It 
would give special attention to correla- 
tion with corresponding bodies of con- 
tent in the public school curriculum for 
each grade-group. All the values of 
gradation could be gained without for- 
feiting correlation with the home cur- 
riculum, because both are developed on 
the basic Christian year cycle. 


Some of the types of units which 
would be capable of this two-fold and 
parallel treatment would be: the Life of 
Jesus; the teachings of Jesus; how to 
know and use the Bible; our work (for 
children, school and household duties) ; 
stewardship; what we believe; our 
church and what it means to us; play; 
the festivals, Christmas, New Years, Eas- 
ter, Thanksgiving; missions; our neigh- 
bors; Bible stories; learning to know 
God; our beautiful world; our friends 
in other lands. 


Our proposal is revolutionary at two 
points only: (1) that basic curriculum 
structure recognize the unity of life 
vertically and in the primary social 
grouping: (2) that the primary agency 
of religious nurture be provided with the 
same carefully prepared and attractively 
produced curriculum materials for its 
task and its situation that we have pro- 
vided, lo, these many years, for the 
church school and its situation. 


We propose that our present lesson 
committees be asked to consider their 
forthcoming church school outlines and 
procedures as a stop-gap expedient, pend- 
ing the time when the outlines of a com- 
prehensive curriculum for joint home- 
church use can be laid out on the basis 
of a genuinely experience centered ap- 
proach. 
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WEEKDAY RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN 





NORTH CAROLINA 


P. H. Gwynn, Jr.* 


HURCH AND STATE are coop- 

erating successfully in North Caro- 
lina to increase the religious content of 
the public school curriculum. About 
twenty years ago a few communities in 
the state, following the lead of Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee, introduced the teach- 
ing of the Bible as an elective course 
into the work of the secondary school. 
The movement developed slowly and was 
hardly out of the experimental stage 
when the great depression hit the coun- 
try. All but a small minority of the 
communities participating in the venture 
abandoned the program for lack of ade- 
quate financial support. 


Toward the close of the thirties, as 
economic conditions began to improve, 
interest in the possibilities of weekday 
religious education was revived through 
the organization of the North Carolina 
Council of Churches. The Council ap- 
pointed a committee to explore this field, 
whose chairman had formerly been a 
superintendent of one of the school sys- 
tems trying out the experiment, and who 
had subsequently written his doctoral 
thesis at Yale on the general subject of 
the place of religion in public education. 
Other members of the committee were 
practical men and women, school ad- 
ministrators and religious workers of 
great faith and wide experience. 


This committee found the citizens of 
the state eager to discuss the issues pre- 
sented by the proposal to include reli- 
gious teaching in the curriculum of the 
public school, and generally disposed to 
take positive action in favor of such a 
program. The first survey of the state 





*Chairman of the Committee on Week-day 
Religious Education of the North Carolina 
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was made by the committee in 1940-41, 
and some twenty communities were 
found to be offering elective Bible 
courses in the high school. Since that 
time growth of the movement in North 
Carolina has been rapid and geographi- 
cally widespread. The annual report of 
the committee for 1943, made to the 
Council last September, carried the state- 
ment that between ninety and a hundred 
communities throughout the entire state 
are now providing Biblical instruction 
for their boys and girls in the public 
schools. This includes work among both 
whites and Negroes and in the grades as 
well as on the secondary school level. 


CONSTITUTIONAL FOUNDATIONS 


One of the first and most persistent 
questions raised by thoughtful people 
when the program of weekday religious 
education began to receive serious con- 
sideration was that of its constitution- 
ality. Citizens of North Carolina are 
strong in their support of a free church 
and vigilant observance of the separa- 
tion between church and state. The 
committee began immediately to work on 
this problem and presented to the Coun- 
cil at its last meeting a carefully edited 
statement of its position, which was ac- 
cepted by that body as a governing pol- 
icy for the future. The essence of that 
pronouncement, which really represents 
the philosophy of the committee from 
the beginning, follows. 

Does the teaching of the Bible in the 
public schools violate the American prin- 
ciple of religious freedom? This is a 
vital question which must be answered 
with rigid honesty. Religious freedom is 
a precious heritage undergirding all our 
civil liberties. Thinking citizens of this 
nation are willing to make any reason- 
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able sacrifice to preserve and enrich it. 
Will the separation of church and state 
be jeopardized by the teaching of the 
Rible in public schools? The central 
objective is to safeguard the rights of 
conscience. 


State constitutions, where the matter 
is mentioned at all, forbid the teaching 
of sectarian doctrines. They put no re- 
striction on religious instruction. In 
many cases they follow the wording of 
the Northwest Ordinance, which em- 
phasizes the place of religion in the total 
program of education. The constitution 
and laws of most states fortunately leave 
the decision in this matter to the local 
community. That is true in the case of 
North Carolina, which makes only two 
references to religion in its constitution. 
The first is found in Article 1, Section 
26, and reads as follows: “All men have 
a natural and inalienable right to wor- 
ship God according to the dictates of 
their own consciences, and no human 
authority should, in any case whatever, 
control or interfere with the rights of 
conscience.” 


The other is Article IX, Section 1. 
It makes the statement that: “Education 
shall be encouraged. Religion, morality 
and knowledge, being necessary to good 
government and the happiness of man- 
kind, schools and the means of educa- 
tion shall forever be encouraged.” 


The Attorney General, in a recent let- 
ter to a city superintendent in the state, 
has made the following comment on the 
constitution as it applies to this issue: 
“It is my opinion that under the above 
section of the constitution (Article I, 
Section 26), there could be no com- 
pulsory courses in Bible instituted in the 
public schools of the state. There is no 
legal provision against providing for an 
elective course in the Bible in the public 
schools. The language of the constitu- 
tion with respect to freedom of worship 
is very broad in its terms, and if elective 
courses of study in the Bible are made a 
part of the curriculum of any of the 
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public schools of this state, great care 
should be taken in the selection of such 
courses and in the manner in which they 
are taught, that there be no violation of 
this section of the constitution.” 


In view of this opinion, the North 
Carolina Council of Churches recom- 
mends the following as basic principles, 
which should govern the teaching of the 
Bible in the public schools of the state. 
Their purpose is to keep the program on 
a high plane of academic discipline and 
religious endeavor. Above all, they are 
designed to safeguard the right of every 
citizen to worship as he pleases and to 
propagate the faith of his choice. 


1. It is essential that all courses in 
religion be elective, freely chosen or re- 
jected by students or their parents. Cer- 
tainly the privilege of any parent to 
withdraw his child from a course in 
religion is a fundamental right and 
should be carefully protected. 


2. Courses in Bible, taught in the pub- 
lic schools of North Carolina, should be 
non-sectarian in content and presenta- 
tion. 

3. The Council encourages community 
interdenominational cooperation so that 
a type of instruction may be offered 
which will merit credit for the work un- 
der the rules and regulations prescribed 
by the State Department of Public In- 
struction. 


4. Teachers of the Bible should qual- 
ify for the A-grade teacher’s certificate 
which the state has made possible for 
those preparing to do this work. 


5. The teacher should be nominated 
by a religious group, subject to approval 
by the local school board. 


6. Upon election to a position, the 
teacher of Bible is expected to abide by 
the same administrative regulations gov- 
erning the conduct of other teachers in 
the school system. 


7. The textbook generally used is the 


Bible. Supplementary material may be 
employed by the teacher from time to 
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But the Bible is the only book 


time. 
required to be in the hands of the pupil. 

8. The Council of Churches is op- 
posed to any possible form of discrim- 
ination in the administration of this pro- 
gram on the basis of religious affiliation 


or denomination. It takes this position 
because of its firm conviction that such 
discrimination is foreign to every pre- 
cept of American democracy as well as 
a violation of the precious principle of 
religious liberty. 


9. Therefore, while the Attorney Gen- 
eral has ruled that instruction in the 
Bible may be paid for out of public 
funds, the Council inclines to the view 
that it is unwise to spend the tax money 
to pay teachers for this purpose, and 
urges every community undertaking the 
program to raise the money for its op- 
eration by private subscription or 
through voluntary assessment of reli- 
gious groups. 

10. Experience has led the Council to 
believe that it is good policy to inaugu- 
rate the program only after securing the 
harmonious cooperation of all influential 
sections of the population in the com- 
munity. 


ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 


Weekday religious education in North 
Carolina is a cooperative enterprise spon- 
sored by the North Carolina Council of 
Churches and committees appointed by 
interested denominational groups. The 
essence of the experiment is the teaching 
of the Bible in the public schools. De- 
cision as to how the program is to be 
inaugurated is wisely left to the leaders 
in each local community. This makes 
possible a high degree of flexibility to 
meet the circumstances and needs of 
widely varying situations. There is al- 
ways the necessity of marshalling suf- 
ficient public sentiment to convince the 
local school board that the work should 
be offered, and the permission of this 
official group must be secured before 
courses can begin. 
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Frequently the committee sponsoring 
the movement represents a cooperative 
endeavor on the part of the local 
churches — the ministerial association 
or a community council of religious edu- 
cation composed of both ministers and 
laymen. Following is the method which 
was used for inauguration in Asheville: 


“In November, 1935, a resolution was 
adopted by the Business Women’s Cir- 
cle of the First Presbyterian Church to 
petition the School Board and the Super- 
intendent of the Asheville Public Schools 
to permit the teaching of the Bible in 
all city schools. 

“This petition was circulated over a 
period of several months. Hundreds of 
signatures and endorsements of a num- 
ber of organized groups were obtained. 
On August 26, 1937, the petition was 
presented to the School Board. The re- 
quest was granted, with the suggestion 
on the part of the Superintendent that 
classes for the Senior High School be 
provided first. 

“With the aid of the Asheville Min- 
isterial Association, an Interdenomina- 
tional Committee was organized to de- 
vise ways for financing the project. 
Members of this committee were ap- 
pointed by the pastors of the Protestant 
churches in the city. An Executive 
Committee was elected from the mem- 
bers of the Interdenominational Com- 
mittee.” 


Sometimes the program is fostered by 
a nonsectarian group of interested citi- 
zens. A parent-teacher organization, for 
example, or the Y. M. C. A. may take 
the lead. 

In two or three states, rules and reg- 
ulations for the program have been 
worked out on a statewide basis by a 
joint committee representing the various 
denominations and the state department 
of public instruction. Any local com- 
munity wishing to inaugurate weekday 
religious education in its public schools 
must follow the instructions of the state 
in all matters pertaining to organization, 
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employment of teachers, and curriculum. 
Texas and Virginia follow this plan. 
We have not attempted any such scheme 
in North Carolina, because we prefer 
the freedom provided by local autonomy. 


Administration of the program also 
displays a considerable range of indi- 
vidual differences. Several small com- 
munities exercise the right of entry. 
This is the practice of allowing ministers 
of the various churches or their repre- 
sentatives to enter the school and give 
religious instruction during certain pe- 
riods designated on the schedule. This 
plan is not always effective, for two rea- 
sons. Ministers usually are overcrowded 
with their regular pastoral duties, and 
a minister’s personal schedule is likely 
to be upset at any time by an emergency 
in his congregation. 


The most successful form of admin- 
istration seems to be the following: The 
responsible committee, representing a 
large community or a group of smaller 
communities, is clothed with the powers 
of administration in cooperation with 
the school board or boards. This com- 
mittee recommends qualified candidates 
for the teaching positions. It raises the 
money to pay these teachers and to pur- 
chase any needed equipment. It chooses 
the curriculum and _ supervises the 
courses given. 


In Charlotte the committee raises the 
money and turns it in to the Board of 
Education, where it is paid out by the 
treasurer, as is the money for other 
teachers and other items of expense. 
The teachers are directly responsible 
through the principal to the Board of 
Education, as are other teachers. The 
Bible Committee serves as an Advisory 
Committee. The Board would not em- 
ploy a teacher who has not been recom- 
mended by it, nor would she teach the 
course in a way that the committee did 
not approve, but the Board of Educa- 
tion holds that it is responsible for the 
teaching and does not delegate this au- 
thority to any group. 
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The teaching may be done on school 
time and in the school building. That is 
the plan generally followed in North 
Carolina. It may be done on released 
time in places provided by the commit- 
tee close to the various school buildings. 
It is wise to follow this procedure, if 
there is likely to be any protest against 
the use of public school property. 


Financial support is secured in a vari- 
ety of ways. The project may be under- 
written by a group of responsible citi- 
zens and the money secured through per- 
sonal contributions by interested parties. 
This seems rather precarious because the 
scheme does not carry the backing of a 
stable organization. Old age, death, and 
departure for other points can play hav- 
oc with an independent committee of 
this sort. Where several agencies par- 
ticipate in the administration of the pro- 
gram, each is expected to raise its pro- 
portionate share of the funds required 
to carry on the work. 


Perhaps the most universal policy, and 
in many respects the most satisfactory 
way of getting the money, is through the 
cooperative effort of the churches in the 
community. Each church is represented 
on the general committee of weekday re- 
ligious education. This committee works 
out a budget for the year and suggests 
the amount it thinks each church should 
give to the cause. When this is accepted 
and placed in the church budget, the 
success of the program is assured. 


The State Department of Public In- 
struction shares most effectively in the 
promotion and supervision of weekday 
religious education in North Carolina. 
No attempt is made to coerce or dictate 
to any local unit in its approach to this 
problem. That means the program can 
be part time or whole time. The work 
may be limited to the grades or to the 
high school or given in both. The choice 
of a teacher and the salary paid, as well 
as the nature of the curriculum offered, 
are matters to be determined by each 
community. Credit may be given for the 
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work or withheld. However, if credit 
is desired, which is to be recognized by 
the state as valid for college entrance, 
the teacher must meet the requirements 
of the Department for certification. That 
involves fifteen hours of Bible in an ac- 
credited institution of higher learning 
and the usual professional courses de- 
manded of all persons seeking recogni- 
tion by the state as being adequately pre- 
pared to teach in its schools. The State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction is 
a member of the Committee on Weekday 
Religious Education of the Council of 
Churches and has rendered valuable as- 
sistance in promulgating the program. 


CuRRICULUM 


No extravagant claims are made for 
the North Carolina plan. The courses 
are designed to supplement, not sup- 
plant, essential activities of home, school 
and church in the process of character 
building. The central purpose of those 
who guide the movement is skillful in- 
struction in the content of the Bible 
and the application of its teachings to 
the problems of every-day life. A cor- 
relative objective is the recognition of 
religious truth as a vital element of a 
complete education. 

Since the aim is a knowledge and un- 
derstanding of Biblical teaching, the 
chief textbook is the Bible. In many 
communities it is the only instrument 
in the hands of the pupil. This means 
that the course is relatively inexpensive 
and safeguarded, to some extent at least, 
against sectarian indoctrination. Indi- 
vidual teachers, of course, employ a wide 
variety of Bible helps and commentaries 
in the preparation of their work. Be- 
cause the offerings are always elective, 
instructors are compelled to exercise 
their ingenuity in the discovery and 
adaptation of supplementary materials to 
illumine and dramatize the truth they 
wish to convey. A recent survey by the 
Committee on Weekday Religious Edu- 
cation of the North Carolina Council 
of Churches revealed a wealth of cur- 


riculum aids in use by the teachers of 
the Bible in the public schools. They 
had dipped into every field of religious 
lore to bring home to their pupils the 
lesson of God’s love as revealed in his 
Word. 

The committee is now at work on a 
nation-wide investigation of curriculum 
materials expressly designed for use in 
the program of weekday religious edu- 
cation. Teachers of the Bible through- 
out the state are cooperating in this en- 
terprise. They have organized them- 
selves into regional groups and set up 
workshops to run for the school year, 
the purpose of which is to evaluate mate- 
rials now in existence, revise them, if 
necessary, and create new ones. Each 
of these workshops will have a consul- 
tant from one of our standard colleges 
or universities. It is anticipated that 
this experiment will increase the experi- 
ences available for weekday instruction 
at least ten-fold. 


TEACHING PERSONNEL 


The vast majority of those teaching 
the Bible in the public schools of North 
Carolina are well prepared for their task. 
Many of them have had one or two 
years of graduate work in the field of 
religious education. Reasons for this 
gratifying situation are not far to seek. 
In the first place, salaries are on a par 
with those paid to other teachers in the 
high school. Often they are slightly 
higher. Hearty cooperation by the State 
Department of Public Instruction is a 
tremendous asset in reaching and main- 
taining a high level of professional com- 
petence. Worthy standards of certifica- 
tion required by the state, if the work 
is to be accredited, and rigidly adhered 
to without exception, have given the ef- 
ficient teacher real protection and dig- 
nified the whole program in the eyes of 
educational leaders. 

A commendable professional pride 
animates these teachers of the Bible. 
They are organized on a state-wide basis 
and into regional groups for more effec- 
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tive exchange of suggestion and experi- 
ence. An application from the Depart- 
ment of Bible Teachers is before the 
North Carolina Education Association 
asking for recognition as an integral part 
of that organization, which represents 
the most progressive elements of the 
teaching profession in the state. The re- 
quest will doubtless be granted. 


Pusiic REACTION TO THE PROGRAM 


Testimony of parents, ministers and 
school men where the plan is in opera- 
tion affords ample evidence of its suc- 
cess when it is adequately supported and 
carefully administered. Following are 
comments from leading people through- 
out the state. 

One of our Superior Court judges, 
whose children are taking the Bible 
courses offered in the local high school, 
stated that he was delighted with the re- 
sults of the instruction. 

A mother and active worker in the 
church says: “At last we are realizing 
in North Carolina that it is impossible 
to produce fully rounded American citi- 
zens without instruction in the principles 
of the Bible. Each year many more pub- 
lic schools are offering courses in the 
study of the Bible. The response to 
these courses has been outstanding, 
plainly indicating that our boys and girls 
also are conscious of the need for Bible 
study.” 

A high school principal makes his 
position clear in these words: “I am 
convinced that there is ample justifica- 
tion for the inclusion in the high school 
course of study of an elective dealing 
with the world’s greatest literature and 
biography, its greatest legal, sociological 
and ethical teachings, and the source 
material of its greatest hope for the 
permanence of civilization itself.” 

Does the picture appear too rosy? 
Think not for a moment that there has 
been entire freedom from headaches and 
knotty problems. Behind the story of 
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progress achieved is a record of hard 
work and patient, democratic agitation 
led by men and women from every sec- 
tion of the state, who refused to be dis- 
couraged. Many obstacles yet remain. 
Some able and patriotic citizens continue 
skeptical about the fundamental relation 
of church and state in the whole ven- 
ture. Efforts to inaugurate the program 
in some communities have failed because 
of the opposition of minority groups, 
who feared that their liberties might be 
infringed. Financial support is not al- 
ways on a sound foundation. Small and 
isolated communities often depend al- 
together on volunteer teachers. The lat- 
ter are sometimes poorly trained. In 
fact, wartime emergency has multiplied 
the problems of instructional personnel. 
As the number of desirable teachers 
grows smaller, extreme and dispensation- 
al religious sects seize the opening to 
press for the placement of their repre- 
sentatives in the schools. More compre- 
hensive and stimulating curriculum ma- 
terials would improve instruction in 
many places. Adequate supervision of 
the work is still to be achieved. 


These are the growing pains of a 
movement, which after a long period of 
germination, has fired the imagination of 
the people of the state. Perhaps, in some 
cases, they have gone too rapidly in their 
effort to attain its objectives. Some por- 
tions of the total program should be re- 
vised and improved. At other points 
there is need of more secure financial 
undergirding. But the purpose of the 
social group is clear, and generally the 
means of its realization have been sound- 
ly conceived and executed. Citizens of 
North Carolina are convinced that edu- 
cation of the mind without adequate cul- 
tivation of the soul tends to breed a 
materialistic philosophy of life, which 
stifles the liberty of the spirit. From an 
understanding of this fact arises a de- 
termined effort to increase the spiritual 
elements of the public school experience. 











UTILIZING COMMUNITY AGENCIES FOR 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


WESNER FaLLaw* 


HEN THE educational program 

of a church utilizes the resources 
of local public schools and institutions of 
higher learning, a step has been taken 
toward integrating the experiences of 
growing persons. This is the fourth 
year of such a developing program in 
Winnetka, a community peculiarly suited 
to cooperative educational work. Par- 
enthetically, it may be surmised that 
many communities either are doing sim- 
ilar work or have possibility in this di- 
rection. 


THE SitvaTION IN WINNETKA 


The Winnetka Congregational Church, 
a community church, embraces more 
than thirty denominations with a mem- 
bership of sixteen hundred in a fairly 
homogeneous suburban village of twelve 
thousand people. The whole spirit be- 
hind the progressive work of the public 
schools lends weight to the efforts of 
any community agency that seeks to 
enrich growth of children. Moreover, 
it is the custom of the schools to co- 
operate fully with forces which aim at 
integrating the experiences of growing 
persons. Therefore, what the school of 
the Community Church is deriving from 
active collaboration with the public 
schools could conceivably be made avail- 
able to other churches of Winnetka. 


1. The church school strives to be 
just what the phrase implies — a school 
of the church; which is more than a 
“Sunday” school. This involves educa- 
tional emphases which place the com- 
petence of the teaching staff and the ef- 
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fectiveness of their work with children 
alongside the quality of teachers and 
work of the public schools. This also 
involves work on the part of the church 
school which is not limited to classes on 
Sundays. 


The Winnekta church school (it may 
be so-termed because it is the only one 
of its kind in the village) enrolls about 
500 children with 50 to 60 teachers. 
Policy comes mainly from the teachers, 
who make and re-make curricula and 
who draw considerable help from chil- 
dren and parents in formulating the total 
program of the school. Most of the key 
teachers and a good number of assistants 
regularly attend the monthly staff meet- 
ing which is held current with the school 
year, mid-September until June. About 
one-third of the teachers participate in 
the weekly seminar in which theory and 
practice are under constant study. 


A high percentage of the staff are 
either public school teachers (or have 
been), or parents who possess under- 
standing of the philosophy of progressive 
education as conducted in the Winnetka 
schools. Obviously this advances the 
work of the church school, both as to 
understanding and practical accomplish- 
ment. 


Perhaps the key to the church school 
program lies in the fact that the staff are 
people concerned with the problems of 
religious growth — and who, moreover, 
are themselves persons who know how to 
study and initiate educational ventures. 


The staff takes a critical approach to 
curriculum construction, to the way their 
program operates on any given age-level, 
and to the school’s work as a whole. The 
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main trouble is that the staff are ex- 
cessively critical of their own accom- 
plishments. Measured by what they 
wish to accomplish the work is deficient ; 
measured by what the school might be 
accomplishing were less understanding 
and less effort expended, the work is 
highly encouraging — either to the out- 
sider or the church committee on reli- 
gious education. 


On Sundays the instruction period 
runs from one hour to one hour and a 
quarter, plus worship services and other 
activities determined by the interest of 
the children and staff in charge of any 
particular age-level. Extra work during 
the week is not so important in terms of 
frequency of occurrence, or of formal 
arrangement, as it is important in terms 
of contacts made with the homes, with 
the public schools and with other people 
in the community who work with the 
same children. 


It is one thing to have an educational 
program within the framework of a sin- 
gle organization ; it is quite another thing 
to have a program based on inter-related 
work of organizations which are en- 
gaged in the education of adults and 
children. Thorough cooperation of or- 
ganizations involves coordination of ef- 
fort looking toward integration. Educa- 
tional institutions need the support and 
strengthening which they can give each 
other. The child deserves the fruits of 
a program which is both coordinated 
and potentially integrated. A commu- 
nity ought to be able to enjoy a pattern 
of educational integration, instead of 
suffering from contradictory and divided 
conduct on the part of its institutions of 
learning. 


This, manifestly, is a difficult ideal. 
Furthermore, at first thought, it implies 
that the program of a church possesses 
no unique function — no particular 
quality that differentiates it from the 
program of the public school. Actually, 
of course, educational experience is a 
matter of diversity. It should be also 
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a matter of unity, of wholeness; which 
is to say that unique contributions, dif- 
fering experiences, should be woven into 
a pattern of unity thereby integrating 
the life of the developing person. 


Simply put, church schools, public 
schools and similar community institu- 
tions should get together, work closely 
together, know what each institution pro- 
poses to do, and why, and how the entire 
enterprise turns out. This does not mean 
education is fully integrated; it does 
mean educational institutions are co- 
ordinated. 


2. Since 1930 the Graduate Teachers 
College of Winnetka has trained small 
groups of students on an intern basis. 
Now, in its third year, a plan has been 
worked out whereby the church school 
has a part in training those students who 
elect to use the church as a laboratory 
experience and the religious education 
seminar as a guide to theory and reli- 
gious practice. Never more than four 
or five students from the Teachers Col- 
lege have elected this work (and until 
the war ends no increase is expected), 
but a significant step has been taken to- 
ward giving the church school a firmer 
educational base. The church needs this 
help. Also, it would seem, no public 
school teacher is adequately trained who 
has not had a grounding in religion that 
serves to fit the teacher for the kind of 
inclusive work which only religious prac- 
tice and experience can provide. There- 
fore, the teachers college needs the help 
of the church school. 


The following memorandum outlines 
how the plan of affiliation is designed. 


Memo on AFFILIATION PLAN 


Talented young men and women seeking 
graduate training in teaching will want to read 
(1) the entrance requirements of the college 
and (II) the salient features of the college as 
they have bearing on a plan for fellowships in 
the church school. 

I, Entrance Requirements 

Selection of students in the college is based 
on standards outlined in the Bulletin (available 


under separate cover). These further require- 
ments are made if a student wishes to apply 
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for a fellowship in the community church 
school : 

1. The student must give evidence of interest 
in religion as a dynamic quality of life, in part 
attainable through educational processes. 


2. The student shall elect “Theory and Prac- 
tice of Religious Education” as one of his 
seminar courses, and shall engage in regular 
work in the community church school on Sun- 
day mornings and at suitable times during the 
week, from mid-September to June. 


3. It is expected that the student who takes 
this training in religion will return to his 
home-community and teach in a Sunday school 
along with his public school teaching. 


II. Salient Features of the Graduate Teach- 
ers College. 


1. The college fosters Progressive Educa- 
tion in line with the pioneer work in this field 
done by the affiliated schools: Winnetka 
Schools, North Shore Country Day, Francis 
Parker in Chicago. 


2. The curriculum appeals especially to the 
student-teacher deeply interested in the growth 
of children. The work in observation and 
classroom teaching provides ready-testing and 
expression of educational theories arising in 
the seminars. 


3. The faculty and students work together in 
person-to-person relations which most colleges 
because of large classes find prohibitive. 


4. Students should not be under pressure to 
complete the degree within a year. 


5. As a suburban community with the ad- 
vantages of Chicago accessible, Winnetka has 
more to offer than the average community. 


3. Garrett Biblical Institute of Evans- 
ton (a neighboring town), through the 
department of education headed by Dr. 
Frank M. McKibben, also cooperates 
with the Winnetka program of religious 
education. Two or three students who 
choose to work under this system are 
given academic credit through the prac- 
ticum courses at Garrett. Instead of a 
student’s going to a church merely for 
field work experience or for the purpose 
of earning money on a job, when he goes 
to Winnetka he goes as a student learn- 
ing religious education by engaging in 
it under supervision and under the guid- 
ance of the seminar. 


The church does not employ any stu- 
dent, whether he is preparing for the 
ministry or for teaching. The student 
is told that if church school teachers 
were to be employed they would be 
adults of the community — adults whose 
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competence to teach has been proved. 
This in no way denies that some stu- 
dents can teach well, though it does im- 
ply both a preference for mature people 
and a belief that few students are ready 
for full responsibility as teachers. 


The seminary student and the pros- 
pective public school teacher take part in 
the Winnetka program as learners, stu- 
dents whose financial situation may war- 
rant the assistance of the church on a 
fellowship basis. 


It is hoped that eventually more stu- 
dents will be engaged in this program. 
The Winnetka church looks upon this 
venture as a practical working-link be- 
tween institutions engaged in similar 
educational procedures and as a mis- 
sionary enterprise rendering financial as- 
sistance to persons in training for educa- 
tional religious service. 


EpucaTIon Across INSTITUTIONAL 
LINES 


The personnel of the Winnetka public 
schools holds a conception of teaching 
broader than the class room. When a 
parent or any other worker with youth 
hears leaders among the public school 
teachers say that “we are all the teachers 
of these children,” it is soon clear that 
this is no mere verbalization. Superin- 
tendent W. R. Logan, a practitioner of 
the democracy about which he talks, is 
constantly drawing together parents and 
others to share educative opportunities 
and responsibilities. A visit to the schools 
by a church school teacher whose educa- 
tional proficiency is unquestioned (as is 
the case with key people on the church 
school staff) involves more than casual 
observation. Information about individ- 
ual pupils is exchanged. In some cases 
records are made available, strictly on a 
professional basis, to the church school 
teacher. Conferences between public 
school and church school teachers may 
result in the two groups uniting on a 
policy of guidance of some child who 
particularly needs consistent treatment. 
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This combined approach to individual 
guidance is not confined to personality 
problems; the well adjusted and gifted 
child is often given specific opportunities 
for growth in light of information ex- 
changed between the two schools. 

1. In practice the church school more 
often requests help from the public 
school than vice versa. The public 
school has cumulative records of each 
child which the church school is not 
equipped to make — nor need it do so 
since the public school does the job 
adequately. 


But the church school is recognized 
to be of help to the child in areas where 
the public school cannot be, by virture 
of church-state separation. It is not a 
question as to which is more valuable 
in the education of the child; it is a 
matter of complementary relationships. 


Especially effective in removing com- 
partmental procedure wherein the church 
school and the public school go their 
separate and sometimes contradictory 
ways, is consideration on the part of the 
church school of public school units of 
study — with respect to content and 
graduation according to the child’s read- 
iness, interests, and level of maturity. 
In turn, some public school teachers ex- 
press interest in knowing what the 
church school is doing. Thereby, public 
school study can be interpreted by the 
church school in religious terms not 
properly employed in a school of the 
state. 


The close working relationship be- 
tween the church school and the public 
school is markedly helpful to the child 
in music, art and drama. At many points 
in the curriculum of the public school, 
content material comes directly from the 
Judeo-Christian heritage. Evidences of 
this are found in the primary grades’ 
study of Egypt and the Joseph stories, 
often dramatized ; in the junior high and 
township high school concerts where 
much of the music is religious. Fre- 
quently the same music used in the 
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schools during the week is sung on Sun- 
day as a part of the junior and senior 
worship services. 

A specialist in art teaches some of the 
same children in the church school which 
she teaches in the public schools. The 
church choir director is the same per- 
son who teaches music in the township 
high school. Under her fifty to sixty 
students sing both in the church choir 
and in school choruses. 


2. Public school teachers often come, 
upon invitation, and lead in the work of 
the religious education seminar. Stu- 
dents of the teachers college, of Garrett 
Biblical Institute, and members of the 
church school staff who elect to do so, 
meet once a week for one hour anda 
half to explore implications of religious 
training as conducted in the church 
school. Aims, methods, resources and 
practical problems constitute this study. 
Educational philosophy and _ religious 
faith meet in an amalgam contributory 
to a breadth of understanding and unity 
of effort helpful to the growth of par- 
ticipants in the seminar as well as to 
the growth of children with whom these 
adults work. It is difficult to conceive 
of a class on the graduate level more 
definitely helpful to the person who 
wishes inclusive study of the task of 
wholly educating the whole child. 


Points of view presented by leaders 
of the seminar, reports by students, criti- 
cal appraisal by means of systematic dis- 
cussion and occasional demonstration of 
tools employed in teaching children, are 
used in the seminar. The chairman of 
the church library committee sees to it 
that ample and proper books are avail- 
able for the use of the members of the 
seminar. Visual and other aids are also 
provided. 


This kind of education on the job has 
elicited from church school teachers ex- 
pressions ranging from thorough enjoy- 
ment of the whole enterprise to dissatis- 
faction with their results achieved in the 
church school class room. 
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3. The competence of the church 
school staff shows steady growth. No 
teacher feels that she is working alone 
or in ignorance of the kind of educa- 
tional procedures employed with her 
children in the public schools. Periodic 
examination of the studies used on each 
grade level of the church school fur- 
nishes the staff with a sense of the en- 
tire program of the church school. The 
attitudes of homes from which the chil- 
dren come are made clear by means of 
exchange between parents and church 
school teachers who come together at 
stated intervals. While the competence 
and intelligence of the church school 
staff increase, some evidence is available 
that the understanding and commitment 
of parents to the work of the church 
school likewise increase. But the home 
remains the strategic problem in reli- 
gious education. 

The staff are divided as to whether or 
not parents should be urged to become 
a regular part of the work of the sem- 
inar. Those who favor participation of 
parents hold that this would enlist them 
as home-teachers of religion. Others 
say that freer work can be done in the 
seminar if parents (save in some cases) 
remain away. At present the emphasis 
is in meeting and studying with parents, 
at other appointed times and in propor- 
tion to their willingness to take part, ac- 
cording to grade-levels. That is, on a 
given evening all the parents of, for 
example, fifth grade children will meet 
with fifth grade church school teachers 
and explore the problems and issues of 
proper religious education for this age 
child. 

There seems to be general agreement 
that until parents become effective reli- 
gious teachers in the home the work of 
the church will not solve the problem of 
adequate religious training of the grow- 
ing generation.’ 

4. Students from the Teachers College 


1. See Fallaw, “Religious Education — A Job 
for Parents,” Religton in Life, Spring 1941. 
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work with children on Sundays in the 
church school just as they do during the 
week in the public schools — as a part 
of their training on an intern basis. A 
large part of the intern’s training con- 
stitutes actual class room experience un- 
der the guidance of the regular teacher. 
As rapidly as the intern proves herself 
ready for responsibility with children, 
she is given opportunity to practice. This 
is the case in the Winnetka public 
schools and in the church school. 
Supplementary to this class room ex- 
perience are the seminars of the college 
under Dean Frances Murray and others 
in Child Development; the seminar in 
the Philosophy of Education under 
Perry Dunlap Smith, Headmaster of the 
Northshore Country Day School (a pri- 
vate school in Winnekta) and Carleton 
Washburne; and seminars in other fields. 
Students from Garrett Biblical Insti- 
tute work in the church school on the 
same basis as the students from the 
Graduate Teachers College of Winnetka. 
In some instances they also take ad- 
vantage of the public school class room 
experience. Efforts are being made to 
extend this provision and to enable di- 
vinity students to study in other sem- 
inars of the college besides the religious 
education seminar. Thus far plans have 
been retarded by limited time which 
Garrett students have for being away 
from their campus program of studies. 
Further, it seems evident, seminary stu- 
dents generally lack appreciation for the 
educational point of view — being main- 
ly concerned with the preaching min- 
istry to the exclusion of the teaching 
ministry. 
PERSPECTIVE FOR THE CHURCH SCHOOL 


Among the agencies for uniting and 
enlightening the institutions in Winnetka 
which are working with children and 
youth, is the Coordinating Council com- 
posed of representative citizens from 
schools, churches, Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations, the Scouts, and the Village Park 
Service. This council provides the work- 
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ers of each organization with an over- 
view of youth activities of the village. 
It sets directions and initiates re-direc- 
tion. 


While the church belongs in this and 
similar undertakings as a part of the 
total picture, its mission must prevent it 
from becoming a subsidiary agent in the 
community. So it is that the church 
school guards against losing perspective 
on its main task of infusing the life of 
its people with the standards inherent in 
Christian education. Professor Nevin 
C. Harner defines Christian education 
as “a reverent attempt to discover the 
divinely ordained process by which in- 
dividuals grow in Christlikeness, and to 
work with that process.”” 


The Winnekta program of religious 
education seeks to become Christian by 
utilizing the best of educational prin- 
ciples practiced in the public schools and 
propounded in the institutions of higher 
learning which cooperate with the 
church; by inculcating in the church 
school staff, students, children and par- 
ents, intelligent desire to act on devo- 
tions and loyalties centered in God as 
Father of all men; and by guiding grow- 
ing persons, actuated by a trust in the 
universe, through significant experience 
with the spirit of Christ. The church 
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school fails unless it is distinctly Chris- 
tian.* 
Underlying the effort to unify the in- 


dividual’s experiences, to infuse him 
with a quality of high ethical and reli- 
gious character, is the basic conviction 
that education begins to be significant 
when it embraces and qualifies the total- 
ity of a person’s life-experiences. This 
totality is negated when the church op- 
erates only its particular program, when 
schools remain within their walled con- 
fines, when parents and other teachers 
of children ignore the guided and in- 
cidental experiences of children — all 
without full regard for other agencies 
working with growing persons. 

Education is religious at the point 
where it seeks to explore with the child 
truth larger than the narrow interests 
of any one person or institution. Reli- 
gious education is Christian at the mo- 
ment that a growing person discovers 
life lacks meaning if the principles of 
Jesus are ignored or thwarted. 

The Winnetka program of religious 
education is directed toward imbuing 
the individual’s experiences with Chris- 
tian quality. This, it is maintained, is 
an objective that promises values great- 
er than merely putting organized forms 
of religion in the public schools. 





3. See Fallaw, “Make the Church School 
— The Christian Century July 28, 
1943. 
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» * Editorial 


T# Religious Education Association is a fellowship. About a thousand of us, who earn 
our bread and butter as teachers, ministers, secretaries, or in other ways, are profoundly 
interested in discovering more about the mature of personality, of religion, and of religious 


We who carry the editorial responsibility of RELIGIOUS EDUCATION would like 
to know what you members think of the Journal, how well it fits in with your needs, 
what improvements or changes you would like to see. TE US. 

If you find worthwhile articles in the Journal, will you pass it among friends who 
would profit from membership in the Association? 


individuals who have indicated such an interest, we shall be glad to invite them to enter the 
fellowship. 


f you will send us the names of 


THE EDITOR 
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Joun Exor Boopin, Religion of To- 
Morrow. Philosophical Library, 189 
pages, $2.50. 

“Religion is the eternal poetry of life”. 
It furnishes standards of value. Its 
breath is communion with God and its 
objective a finer humanity. A vital con- 
sciousness of God’s presence is the soul 
of religion and would revolutionize the 
idea of a static God apart from the 
world. Identity of purpose with God is 
what is desired. Heaven is all that makes 
for concord, beauty and goodness. God 
is the lover of men and love alone gives 
real insight into reality. Destiny is not 
fate but something we help to create. 
The sense of the presence of God is in- 
herent in human life and progress is 
marked by the sense of the reality of 
God in the world and in everyday life. 
Jesus represents the incarnation of di- 
vine goodness revealed in his relation- 
ship with men. Mediaeval theology 
tends to make Christianity a miracle 


play, “Christianity must show that God - 


is incarnated . . . in our striving for the 
best”. When man loses the sense of the 
real presence of God in the world reli- 
gion is dead. “His omni-presence is 
present an opportunity because God is 
a pervasive energy stimulating toward 
the best.” 

Here is a refreshing book helpful for 
today and free from the clatter of out- 
worn theological verbalisms. The last 
few chapters are a little more in the 
nature of preachments. 

A. J. W. Myers. 
es F&F 
Cart CarMER, Editor, The War Against 

God. Holt, 261 pages, $2.75. 

The editor, a Christian layman, has 
compiled a source book of Nazi state- 
ments against the Christian religion and 
of the replies of many Christian leaders. 
The first part of the book provides state- 


ments which show that the Nazi leaders 
deliberately seek to destroy the Christian 
religion. The second and larger portion 
is composed of excerpts from statements 
by clergy and laymen — both Protestant 
and Roman Catholic — giving the Chris- 
tian basis for the present war. The editor 
writes that “now we may sing ‘Onward, 
Christian Soldiers’ honestly, knowing 
that every soldier of the armies of the 
United Nations fights on the side of 
Christ.” 

Mr. Carmer has performed a worthy 
service in collecting and arranging these 
conflicting religious ideologies of the 
war. This book aids in establishing 
some of the religious bases of the present 
struggle and brings the reader “down 
to earth.” 

However, since in the book the re- 
ligious pacifist is so thoroughly de- 
nounced in many of the statements, and 
since God is completely identified with 
the present war against the Nazi forces, 
two question kept recurring to the re- 
viewer: Would it not have helped to 
clarify the “War against God” if some 
definite statement by a Quaker had been 
presented? In what way can a Christ- 
like God be completely identified with 
any cause? It is true that religious 
pacifists are not fighting this war and it 
is also true that this war is being fought 
to save Christian institutions and the 
present civilizations. So it can be said 
that this book answers many questions 
but it leaves a few unanswered. In this 
it is like war. 

Leonard A. Stidley. 
es SF SF 
ArtHur W. Hewitt, The Shepherdess. 

Willett, Clark, 200 pages, $1.75. 

No longer need the wife of a minister 
be without a text book on pastoral theol- 
ogy for here is an interesting and prac- 
tical one by a minister whose own appre- 
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ciative insights have been enriched by 
consultation with wives of ministers in 
many churches and the combined experi- 
ences have been expressed in the author’s 
winsome style. The result is a book “to 
the glory of God” and for the education 
of “shepherdesses.” 


Although the book completes a trilogy 
on the rural pastorate, it is equally ap- 
plicable to problems which the wife of a 
minister would meet in the city pastorate. 
The book succeeds in presenting many 
of the problems common to most pas- 
torates. The range of topics is exten- 
sive, covering the varied qualifications of 
the good shepherdess and her numerous 
practical duties, such as those required 
by a presiding officer, an executive, a 
hostess and a church school teacher. Her 
preparation is discussed as is the “pa- 
tience in a parsonage.” A final chapter 
on the care of the shepherdess is for the 
counsel of ministers. 

The style is interesting and conversa- 
tional: The author has a gift of stating 
his ideas clearly. The humorous illus- 
trations of which there are many add to 
the clarity of the book. 

The shepherdess is encouraged to ap- 
ply love, patience and common sense to 
the many problems which she encounters, 
and she is given some definite suggestions 
as to how to do her task. However, more 
emphasis upon the methods by which the 
shepherdess might be helped and some 
consideration of her prophetic role would 
not be beyond the title of a book on pas- 
toral theology. 

Ministers and laymen as well as shep- 
herdesses will find this book a source of 
a deeper understanding of the work of 
the minister and of the contributions 
which a shepherdess who prepares for 
her work may make. 

Leonard A. Stidley. 
es Fe 
ELMER G. HoMRIGHAUSEN, Choose Ye 

This Day. Westminster, 152 pages, 

$1.50. 

This statement on evangelism is pre- 
sented by a member of the Committee 
on Decision and Commitment appointed 
by the Department of Evangelism of 
the Federal Council of Churches, after 


consultation with the other members of 
the committee. 

God did something crucial for man in 
Christ, and this fact calls for a response 
that is more than intellectual or senti- 
mental — it requires the enlistment of 
the whole personality in an act of de- 
cision and in a life of commitment. The 
author recognizes the contribution of 
neo-orthodoxy in placing emphasis upon 
the divine initiative in saving men from 
sin (not sins, although this should fol- 
low), while at the same time resisting 
the tendency of neo-orthodoxy to liq- 
uidate man entirely. 

Suggestions on how evangelism for 
children and adults should be carried on 
today are an important contribution to 
what remains a difficult problem for 
every minister and Christian layman — 
the problem of securing adequate re- 
sponses to the gracious activity of God. 


Rolland W. Schloerb. 
st SF SH 


Wiis D. Matuias, Ideas Of God And 
Conduct. Teachers College Bureau 
of Publications, 134 pages, $1.85. 
“The findings in the present study give 

value to the type of God-ideas which 
have been chosen to designate a com- 
posite concept of him, inasmuch as there 
appears to be a relationship between a 
desirable personality rating and the com- 
posite idea of God” (page 106): This 
is the conclusion of the whole matter. 
The study is along the line of the Char- 
acter Education Inquiry and uses some 
of its techniques and instruments. Bat- 
teries of tests are used to the ideas of 
God held by the population (Belief in 
God, All-powerful, Dependence, Fear, 
Person, Justice, Love, and Mystery) ; 
Background factors (Parents’ church 
affiliation, Moral knowledge, Socio-eco- 
nomic status, Culture, Sunday school 
attendance, Grade and age, Intelligence, 
Moral knowledge, Ethical opinions and 
Social attitudes); Behavior patterns 
(Resistence to suggestion, Emotional 
stability, Cooperation, Honesty, High 
motives, Social functioning, and School 
deportment). Finally individual cases 
are studied and their behavior patterns 
discussed. 
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From this study it appears that there 
is a definite correlation between various 
background factors and ideas of God. 
“Higher or lower ratings on these 
various background factors tend to be 
associated with higher and lower ratings 
on the composite idea of God.” (page 
61) Attendance at Sunday school does 
not seem to have any high correlation, 
but there is a correlation between the 
idea of God and conduct. “Those with 
better conduct records and having a 
better reputation have a higher compos- 
ite idea-of-God rating, and the persons 
who have lower conduct scores do not 
have as good composite idea-of-God 
scores” (page 97). 


The Idea of God tests are given on 

pages 109-132. 
A. J. W. Myers. 
et SF 
Ernest T. THompson, Changing Em- 
phases in American Preaching. West- 
minster, 234 pages, $2.00. 

Professor Thompson states that he 
“endeavored to speak on some chang- 
ing emphases in American preaching 
which had particular significance for the 
present day (and to) consider the life 
and labors and especially the theological 
or ecclesiastical significance of five men 
who to an unusual degree reflected, or 
helped to determine, important trends 
in the American pulpit.” 

The five men who were chosen lived 
during the period from the middle of 
the 19th century to the World War I 
and hence were definite contributors to 
what Professor Latourette has called the 
Great Century. This study is therefore 
pivotal in understanding the American 
religious tradition and in reviewing the 
lives and contributions of those leaders 
who have influenced American life. 

The five men whom Professor Thomp- 
son chose are: Horace Bushnell, who be- 
gan American liberalism; Henry Ward 
Beecher, who led the revolt against Cal- 
vinism; Dwight L. Moody, who repre- 
sented the high tide of revivalism ; Wash- 
ington Gladden, who made the New 
Theology articulate; and Walter Rausch- 
enbusch, who was the exponent of the 
social gospel. 


The author’s choice of the five men 
reveals the breadth, depth, strengths and 
weaknesses of the American pulpit in the 
last century. The American pulpit has 
shown marked individuality. The gos- 
pel which was presented demanded new 
forms and methods of presentation and 
these men broke with the past in order 
to meet the needs of the people. With 
the exception of Moody, each developed 
a new theology and each of these the- 
ologies sought to come to grips with 
contemporary issues. Each leader who 
was studied was convinced that the 
Christian Gospel had the power and 
creativity to provide an answer to the 
problems of his day. Each leader man- 
aged to get a “national or international 
audience.” Each received the acclaim 
of men and each felt the strength of op- 
position. Although all did not have ed- 
ucational opportunities for himself, each 
turned to education as a means of carry- 
ing on his work, and each used the press 
extensively. 

The author presents a brief and well- 
documented study of each leader. The 
direct quotations and significant sum- 
maries are definite contributions. These 
alone make the book a definite contribu- 
tion. Five men who made history are 
seen at work and the author describes 
the movements and storms which were 
about them. 

The reviewer wished another lecture 
might have been added on an “evalua- 
tion of the material in the light of cur- 
rent needs.” Evaluations were made, but 
one looked for more. Contemporary 
commentators were quoted on these lead- 
ers but the reader was left without the 
author’s evaluation. Doubtless the 
author would say it was not the function 
of an historian to do this. But this is 
the problem which the contemporary 
preacher and layman faces. 

Here is a book which will help one to 
understand the contributions of great 
American pulpiters and to see significant 
trends in American church history, but 
one will need to make his own rating of 
significant problems and the contribution 
of these five leaders to the solution of 


these problems. 
Leonard A. Stidley. 
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Mark VAN Doren, Liberal Education. 

Holt, 186 pages, $2.50. 

Every person in a free society would 
like to know how he can fulfill his po- 
tentialities as a person. Liberal educa- 
tion aims to be an “education in what 
all men must know” if they are to be- 
come effective persons. 


There is a timeless quality in the af- 
firmation of this book that the hope of 
education lies in the chance that it can 
recover its faith in the liberal arts. Dr. 
Van Doren does not plead for a return 
to the kind of education that has been 
called liberal education. But he does 
believe that the elective system has made 
it possible for people to omit what they 
should not be at liberty to omit. Since 
there are things that need to be known 
if a person is to fulfill his possibilities 
as a human being, this knowledge should 
be prescribed for all and made available 
to all. 

This essential core of knowledge, 
which is not all of education but which 
should be possessed by all educated per- 
is still to be found in the trivium 


sons, 
(grammar, rhetoric, logic) and in the 
quadrivium (arithmetic, music, geom- 


etry, and astronomy). These are given 
rich meaning in the author’s discussion 
of them. Before he becomes a specialist 
in some field, the individual needs to 
know how to read and write and think. 


Much discussion will take place con- 
cerning a curriculum which should be 
prescribed for everybody. <A Fascist 
state simplifies the curriculum and forces 
all students to submit to it. This fact 
does not mean that democratic educators 
must flee to the opposite extreme of un- 
disciplined minds, where each youth 
studies what he chooses. 


Dr. Van Doren commends the experi- 
ment of St. John’s College at Annapolis 
in its attempt to acquaint all students 
and all teachers with all the important 
classics. The list of books that every 
educated person ought to know may 
vary according to the judgment of dif- 
ferent educators, but by a process of 
discussion over a long period of time, 
the leaders in education should be able 
to find those studies which no educated 
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person is at liberty to omit. 

In the statement of this position Dr. 
Van Doren approaches classical distinc- 
tion. His book merits being read many 
times, and many of its sentences find 
the reader pausing over them as if look- 
ing through a window that opens upon 
a vista of inexhaustible meanings. 

Rolland W. Schloerb. 
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Isaac A. Ast, Baby Doctor. 

House, 310 pages, $2.50. 

Dr. Abt has been a pediatrician for half a 
century. His practice has been full and 
eventful. In autobiographical manner he pre- 
sents his experiences with all sorts of patients, 
and the problems that wise and unwise parents 
and relatives and nurses bring. The book is 
fascinating, largely in the first person, full 
of wisdom. Parents of young children will 
appreciate it—P.S.W. 

ee 
A. AppLEson, The Epic of a People. 

359 pages, $3.50. 

A juicy approach to a usually dry subject. 
The author, a layman, carries the Jewish peo- 
ple from the times of the earliest patriarchs to 
the present day. While the subject is treated 
chronologically, including some important dates 
and the names and careers of leaders, the book 
presents a cultural rather than a military or 
other history. The style is very readable. Jews 
and Gentiles alike will enjoy it and profit from 
the reading. — G. R. T. B. 


es F 


Haroip B. ALLEN, Come Over Into Macedonia. 

Rutgers Univ., 313 pages, $3.00. 

The Near East Foundation, successor to the 
Near East Relief, had as its director of educa- 
tion Mr. Allen. From 1928 to 1938 he lived 
in Macedonia, developing a rural rehabilitation 
program based on the assumption that native 
resources rather than charity should be em- 
ployed, and that rehabilitation included the 
whole of life — farming, home, care of chil- 
dren, sanitation . . . This book is the record 
of those ten years, and shows the outstanding 
success that may be attained through practical 
guidance.—A.R.B. 

st Fe 
Harry J. Baker, Introduction to Exceptional 

Children. Macmillan, 496 pages, $3.50. 

Dr. Baker is director of the psychological 
clinic in the Detroit public schools. His clinic 
is in charge of the many hundreds of excep- 
tional children who turn up in those schools. 


Whittlesey 


Bloch, 























Pre-eminent Books on the 
Healing Mission of the Church 


At Home 


The Church and 
Psychotherapy 


The third volume of a trilogy on the func- 
tion of psychology in religion, The Church 
and Psychotherapy was completed by the 
late Dean Stolz shortly before his death 
and was published posthumously. 


It is a fresh and illuminating setting forth 
of the vast resources of faith, fellowship, 
and sustaining religious practices to be 
found in the Christian Church which may 
be brought to the aid of threatened, bur- 
dened, and sick souls. 


“I have nothing but praise for the book. 
It is the most adequate presentation that 
has come to my attention of the hygienic 
and healing mission of the Church. Dean 
Stolz had brought to his readers the finest 
fruits of a disciplined mind and a rare 
Christian spirit in the field of his special 
study."—-CHARLES T. HOLMAN in The 
Christian Century. 


“The book is balanced yet challenging, 
conservative yet forward-looking, logical 
yet at times throbbing with passion. It 
ought to stir the Church to use its own 
peculiar and vast resources more wisely 
in the prevention and cure of the doubts, 
fears, tensions, indecisions, jealousies, 
hates, frustrations and aggressions which 
torment individuals and society so terribly 
today and make life so unhappy, destruc- 
tive and ineffectual.’"—Union Seminary 
Review. 

$2.50 


Abroad 


The Philosophy 
of the Christian 
World Mission 


By EDMUND D. SOPER 


“The present very substantial volume repre- 
sents a life study, in all respects a scholar- 
ly work which covers satisfactorily the 
Biblical basis, the historical events, the 
theory of methods and aims and a con- 
sideration of the future of the Christian 
world mission. The author writes in a 
clear and fascinating style, which makes 
the book easy to read and hard to lay 
down before the last page.”—HENRY 
Huizinca in Religious Education. 


“The book, while adapted to general read- 
ing purposes, will find its greatest useful- 
ness if made the basis of careful study. 
It would contribute greatly to the under- 
standing and probably the appreciation of 
the whole mission enterprise if pastors’ 
conferences throughout the country were 
to form discussion groups around this 
book as a text; and certainly it ought to 
be made use of in theological seminaries 
where men are trained to carry on the 
work of the ministry, including, of course, 
its extension to the people of all lands.” — 
CHARLES S. BRADEN in Journal of Bible 
and Religion. 

$2.50 
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In this introductory textbook in the field he 
canvasses the whole situation, explaining the 
problems that arise, discussing the various 
handicaps with insight, and the ways progres- 
sive school systems and teachers are dealing 
with them.—P.S.W. 
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Etta H. Barrett, Editor, Victor Herbert, 
Songs for Children. Whittlesey House, 48 
pages 914 x 12, $1.75. 

The daughter of the famous composer has 
selected the twelve most attractive of his 
many children’s songs for this collection. In a 
brief introduction she places her father in his- 
tory, and introduces the songs. Each page 1s 
attractively illustrated in color by Guy Edgar 
Fry.—A.R.B. 
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JouN Bennett III, So Shall They Reap. 

Doubleday Doran, 274 pages, $2.50. 

This is a different interpretation of the 
Southern side of the Civil War, describing 
the poor and ignorant, but violent and opinion- 
ated whites who lived in the Big Hole country 
and did not want to go to war for any rich 
man’s government. The writing is artistic, col- 
orful and colloquial.—E.R.D. 
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CLARENCE H. Benson, Popular History of 
Christian Education. “Moody Press, 355 
pages, $2.00 
Twenty years as professor of religious edu- 

cation at Moody have given the author the 
background and the information upon which 
to base this book. He begins with Jewish and 
early Christian education, comes up through 
the Dark Ages and the Reformation to the 
origin of the modern Sunday school movement, 
and on to the present time. 

Benson’s book is a history, but it is also an 
appeal, an evangelistic appeal, to the reader 
to help revive interest in religious education, 
so that the threatened decay of civilization 
through religious illiteracy may not occur.— 
Lt. 
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FrepErIcK BopMeEr, The Loom of Language. 

Norton, 692 pages, $3.75. 

Man is distinct from lower animals in that 
he uses tools and language. In all parts of 
the world, language has common character- 
istics. It has single words that stand for 
things; it has words in relationships by which 
meanings are expressed, and it is organized 
around a grammatical pattern. The author of 
this book deals with language as a whole, as 
well as with Anglo-American as a point of 
reference, with its Greek-Latin-Teutonic roots. 
The book is a history of sperch (and writing) 
from simplest to most complex forms; and 
in language, of course, lies the source of all 
the knowledge we possess.—L.T.H. 
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Dwicut J. BrapLey, Freedom of the Soul. 

Association, 124 pages, $1.50. 

This book by Dr. Bradley, the Director of 
the Council for Social Action of the Congre- 
gational-Christian Churches, has for its theme 
the thesis that the freedom for which America 
and her allies are fighting depends on the 
broadening and awakening of their spiritual 
life. The author believes the time is ripe for 
such an awakening, especially in America. This 
book will be of especial interest to ministers 
and to social workers. If some organization or 
wealthy person would give copies to the poli- 
ticians and labor leaders in their community 
no end of good might be accomplished. This 
is a book they ought to read.—C.A.H. 


ee 


Frep G. Bratton, The Legacy of the Liberal 
Spirit. Scribners, 319 pages, $2.75. 
Liberalism is not a new discipline. Liberals 

have existed and influenced the thinking of 

people for many centuries. Beginning with 

Origen, one of the early Church Fathers, con- 

tinuing through Erasmus, Voltaire, Tom Paine, 

Parker, and Darwin, he completes his book 

with John Dewey. Each period has two chap- 

ters, one presenting the biography of the man, 
and the other a consideration of liberalism in 

his time. It is a challenging book. — A. R.B. 


te 


HERSCHEL BRICKELL, Prize Stories of 1943. 

Doran, 319 pages, $2.50. 

From the magazines of the year Mr. Brickell 
and his staff have culled what seem to them 
to be the outstanding short stories. They are 
by twenty-two authors, some well-known like 
Saroyan and Pearl Buck, and other com- 
plete newcomers. A browsing of the book 
tempts a reviewer seriously to take it home 
for an evening’s reading. — L H, 
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Rosert BricHt, The Life and Death of Little 

Jo. Doran, 216 pages, $2.00. 

In the little villages of New Mexico life 
moves at a very slow tempo, people are born, 
live through the experiences of a restricted 
life, and finally die. Mr. Bright describes such 
a village and its life, its loves and its passions, 
its business and its celebrations. Little Jo is 
born there, and his life is the center of the 
story — up to the time the bus takes him with 
many other draftees away.—R.C.M. 


ee 


GwEN Bristow, Tomorrow is Forever. Crow- 
ell, 259 pages, $2.50. 

A biographical novel of a strong American 
man. Recently married to a fine woman, he 
entered World War I, was horribly mangled 
but survived. Rather than return to his wife 
a permanent burden, he disappeared in Ger- 
many, where he became a competent writer. 
Twenty years later he returned to America, 
and fortuitously became a guest in the home 
of his wife, now happily married to another 
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man. How he and she adjusted to the situa- 
tion when she finally recognized him is the 
climax in the story. Powerful. — 


ct et 


Rosert C. Broperickx, Conctse Catholic Dic- 
tionary. Bruce, 195 pages, $2.00. 

An_ authoritative dictionary, bearing the 
Imprimatur, and containing concise definitions 
of all words commonly used in connection with 
the Catholic Church. Many rare or unusual 
words are included. Appendices contain sum- 
maries of the decisions reached by the twenty 
church councils, foreign words, abbreviations, 
and a list of the 262 Popes with their reigns. 
A book which should be very useful. 

A non-Catholic reviewer’s suggestion would 
be that this book be followed by another which 
would contain such information as the content 
of the Mass, concise but not too abbreviated 
statements of Catholic doctrine, and descrip- 
tions and interpretations of church practices.— 


bad 2s § 
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BerH Brown, All Dogs Go to Heaven. Frede- 

rick Fell, 283 pages, $2.50 

For people who love dogs, and who have lost 
dogs, this little book will be a treasure. Hobo 
dies, is buried, and finds all the dogs in heaven 
mighty good company. He can wander about 
at will, and goes back to visit his Boss time 
and again. Written entirely in dialogue, it ex- 
presses that relationship between friends which 
is only possible between the “Boss” and the 
dog he loves.—T.B.A. 
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Witt1AM ApAms Brown, The New Order in 
aS & hurch. Abingdon-Cokesbury, 189 pages, 
1.50. 

Though dead now for over a year, Dr. Brown 
still speaks his words of wisdom. He vigorously 
examines the deficiencies of both political and 
religious organizations, particularly in the fields 
of larger planning and better corporate living. 
Religious living, he maintains, can be practical 
and Christians through the church can share 
more adequately in meeting social needs. Dr. 
Brown suggests positive steps by which these 
changes can be brought about. — P.H. 
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Howarp Browne, Warrier of the Dawn. 

Reilly & Lee, 286 pages, 2.00. 

The first book of a new Tarzan series. Cro- 
Magnon man was highly intelligent, though 
without the science which made civilization 
possible. Tharn was one of them. His ad- 
ventures begin in this book, which is to be 
followed by >. As interesting as Tarzan 


tales. — A. 
FS 


Wuir Burnett, Editor, The Seas of God. 
Lippincott, 585 pages, 
This is a book of forty-nine great short 
stories by many writers, each dealing with one 
aspect or another of the spiritual life. They 
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range from Tolstoy's “Where love is” to 
Saroyan, Buck, and Clarence Day. Religion 
underlies each of them, but not theology or 
the churches; rather they represent that 
heightened awareness on the part of the au- 
thors that God and spiritual values are ever 
present. In these times, such a book meets one 
of man’s greatest needs.—C.T. 
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ErsKiIneE CALpwELL, All Night Long. Duell, 

Sloan & Pearce, 283 pages, $2.50. 

An American novelist who has traveled on 
the Russian front and caught the spirit of 
the Russian people writes intimately of life 
behind the German lines in occupied cities, and 
of the work of the guerillas and how it is 
accomplished. He feels certain that the Ger- 
mans will be destroyed and driven out, and 
that the great Russian spirit of love for 
fatherland will triumph over all sufferings. 
He writes a powerful novel.—/.R.B. 
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“WAR and EDUCATION” 
lst printing May 1943; 2nd printing 
March 1944. 512 pages, black vellum, 


$4. 

“One of the few books on education that made 
any sense to me,” Richard T. La Piere, Stanford 
U. “*Extraordinarily good stuff,” W. Lloyd 
Warner, U. of Chicago. “Complete and scholar- 
ly,”’ Rockwell Kent. “‘A most stimulati book,” 
Read Bain, Miami U., Obio. ‘“‘A must for 
all men and women, ++” Marco Morrow, Topeka. 
““A vigorous book,” Merle Curti, U. of Wis. 
“A mine of information,” Alliston Cragg. 
“Amount of information [eaves me gasping, 
Maj.-Gen. J. F. C. Fuller, England. ‘ Indis- 

sable to the modern mind, ohn Haynes 

olmes. “Discloses a remarkable _ intellect, 
breadth of understanding, unbelievable mental 
energy,’ Ex-Congressman George H. Tinkham. 
Handbook of 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


28th edition, 1024 pages, red silk cloth, 
6.00 


Completely revised and reset. 3000 schools 
critically described or listed, cross referenced and 
indexed. The Introduction, an annual news 
event, reviews and surveys current educational 
thought, separately published as — 

“TH FUTURE OF 
EDUCATION” 
256 pages, red silk cloth, Index and 
Bibliography. $2.00 

Reports on the S* changes that have been 
heneant about by the military realists who have 
taken control, — reviews the current hopes and 
aspirations for post-war education, — regrets the 
timorous who advocate retreat to the dead past, 

suggests how to liberalize ‘Liberal Education” 
and how to humanize ““The Humanities.’ 

Circulars and Table of Contents 


on Request 
PORTER SARGENT, 11 Beacon Street, 
Boston (8), Mass. 











Mario A. CAsTALLo and Auprey WaAtLz, Ex- 
pectantly Yours. Macmillan, 110 pages, $1.75. 
A gynecologist who knows the scientific 

side, cooperating with a mother who knows 

how to write interestingly, have cooperated in 
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the production here of one of the most useful 
treatises this reviewer has seen. Starting from 
before pregnancy, including that process, 
through it all to delivery, and then recupera- 
tion, they present facts and advice in a way 
that is easy for an expectant mother to take. 
The expectant father should also read the 
book.—L.T.H. 
et SF SS 


J. Gorpon CHAMBERLIN, The Church and its 


Young Adults. Abingdon-Cokesbury, 124 
pages, $1.00. 
The first chapter seeks to define “young 


adults” and to point out their characteristics. 
The second traces the thought of the three 
world conferences — Edinburgh, Oxford and 
Madras. The author points out that “unifica- 
tion of the church will tend to augment, not 
lessen, (its) conservatism”. The last chapter 
considers “Creative Churchmanship”. The four 
fields for young adults are worship, educa- 
tion, action and fellowship, and the three ways 
of working are as individuals, as “cells”, that 
is, “a few men and women, maybe three, may- 
be a dozen, who consciously unite to do a spe- 
cific job”. The author thinks young married 
and unmarried persons cannot work too suc- 
cessfully together. This is not a handbook; 
there are not many helpful program sugges- 
tions.—A.J.W.M. 
se oF oF 


WIiLL1AM D. CHAMBERLAIN, The Manner of 
Prayer. Westminster, 163 pages, $1.50. 
Professor Chamberlain puts religious teach- 

ers greatly into debt. A teacher of New Testa- 

ment, he has interpreted here what the New 

Testament has to say about prayer. His in- 

sight is keen, his language clear and penetrating, 

and the suggestions he makes to those who 
practice prayer and those who do not are alto- 
gether sympathetic. The reviewer, who teaches 

a course in religion, plans to put this book at 

the top of his list. — L.T.H. 


es FF 
Stuart CHASE, Where’s the Money Coming 
“100 Twentieth Century Fund, 179 pages, 
This is the third of a projected series of six 
books by Stuart Chase dealing with the kind 
of world we shall have to live in when the war 
drums cease their beating. The first was The 
Road We Are Traveling, 1914-1942; the sec- 
ond, Goals for America, a Budget of our 
Needs and Resources. Three more are to be 
written. In this book Mr. Chase writes of con- 
version of industry, of postwar goals, of pros- 
perity and depression, of the national debt, of 
how to secure and maintain full employment, 
and similar problems. He answers them all 
with facts and figures, and assures us that the 
future will be bright, if, we plan and work for 

it, and avoid panic.—P.G.W. 


FF 
Howarp J. Cumtiey, God and These Times. 
Revell, 128 pages, $1.50. 
Fifteen sermons by a noted preacher. Each 
one, based on a Bible text, applies that text to 
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modern situations, and makes plain the central 
theme which underlies them all, that God and 
man can work together, if man will only exer- 
cise the faith and self control that God has 
given him.—T.B.A. 

es Fe 


CHINESE LITERATURE: Traditional Chinese 
Tales and Contemporary Chinese Stories, 
2 books, 225 and 242 pages, each $2.75. 
Translated by Chi-Chen Wang. Columbia 
Univ. Press. 

Chinese short stories, tales, literature, fall 
into two well-defined categories. One is the 
legendary Chinese fiction, with its tall tales of 
magic and dragons and monkeys, written in 
the literary form established by tradition. The 
other, beginning about 1915, is modern, realis- 
tic, and socially minded; designed to hold up 
China’s problems to her people in such form as 
to provoke them to action in their solution. 
These two well-translated books cover re- 
spectively the two fields—G.R.T.B. 
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REGINALD M. Correy, The Man from Rocca 

Sicca. Bruce, 140 pages, $1.75. 

The man is, of course, St. Thomas Aquinas, 
and Rocca Sicca was his ancestral home. St. 
Thomas has been renowned for his prodigious 
literary work, and as a magnificent teacher 
and thinker. Father Coffey goes behind all 
this to Thomas the man, and writes a biography 
that really reveals him. The book carries 
the imprimatur, of course.—R.C.M. 


se 


Carey Corrin, Enduring Faith. 
(Revised edition), 69 pages, 


WILLIAM 
Christopher, 
$1.25. 

A short essay sketching in a few words the 
contributions of the world’s great religious 
leaders, as well as affirmations by some modern 
scientists, indicating that God works through 
the laws of nature.—R.W.S. 


ee 
Pierre Cor, Triumph of Treason, Ziff Davis, 
432 pages, $3.50. 


Why did France become such an easy victim 
to Germany? Why was it so divided, and its 
military might so ineffective? What was the 
nature of the basic struggle between collabora- 
tionists and democrats? Pierre Cot, who 
lived in the midst of the rapidly shifting 
scenes and fought on the side of democracy, 
here tells the whole story as he saw it occur. 
—S.R.T.B. 

ae oF of 


Davin J. Datiin, Russia and Postwar Europe. 

Yale, 230 pages, $2.75. 

Mr. Dallin is a Russian, whose book is 
translated into English by F. K. Lawrence. In 
it he presents the problem of settlements be- 
tween Russia and Europe, particularly Ger- 
many, Poland, and the Baltic and southern 
states. The question of Russian post-war re- 
lations with China and Japan will be the sub- 
ject matter for another book.—P.R.C. 
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Democracy: Should It Survive? Bruce, for 
— J. Kerby Foundation, 159 pages, 


Yes, Democracy should survive, but in order 
for it to survive several things must be done 
to it, to make it more democratic. Materialis- 
tic democracy is not enough. Man is not a 
mere animal, he is a creature “a little lower 
than the angels,” whom God has placed over 
the work of His hands. The essential dig- 
nity of man is the underlying theme of this 
excellent book. Among the thirteen authors 
are John A. Ryan, Walter Lippmann, Philip 
at jy Jacques Maritain, William H. Russell. 


et se Ss 


Kart W. Deutscu, Faith For Our Generation. 
Association Press, 63 pages, 35c (paper). 
Because fascism and poverty are against 

God, who is regarded here as a sense of 
direction in the universe that is making for 
togetherness, they must be resisted and over- 
come. In this study unit on youth and reli- 
gion, an optimistic faith summons young people 
to act in harmony with this fundamental trend 
of the universe—R.W.S. 


et et 


Eppie Douerty, Splendor of Sorrow. 
and Ward, 79 pages, $1.50. 

In| imagination the author, who is “Blind- 
man” in the story, beholds the suffering of 
Jesus and Mary, while he is helped to under- 
stand the meaning of these sorrows by com- 
ments from various saints who attend him. 
The author is one of the editors of The Chi- 
cago Sun.—R.W.S. 


ee F 
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Eart L. Doucriass, The Snowden-Douglass 
Sunday School Lessons, 1944. Macmillan, 
385 pages, $.150. 

The pastor of the Summit Presbyterian 
Church, Germantown, Philadelphia, writes a 
commentary on each of the International Sun- 
day School (uniform) lessons for 1944. An 
extended comment is made on the lesson plan, 
followed by suggested questions and by other 
hints for teaching the lesson— R.W.S. 

ee 

SHERWOOD Eppy, A Portrait Of Jesus. Harper, 
231 pages, $2.00. 

We have no photographs of Jesus — only 
portraits. We have nothing that he himself 
wrote; we have only the writings of others 
about what he said and did. Sherwood Eddy 
gives us his portrait of Jesus and his interpre- 
tation of Christ drawn from the portraits giv- 
en to him by the gospel writers, supplemented 
by his own experience as a follower of Christ. 

Conscious that every portrait has something 
of the artist in it, and that no portrait attains 
complete objectivity, the author speaks as one 
who has given life-long study to the records 
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about Jesus and who has responded with his 
own will to the summons which Christ gives 
to men of every age. 

Jesus was apparently content to be known 
through those who knew him, and every reader 
of Dr. Eddy’s book will know the Man of 
Nazareth better through this portrait drawn 
by a twentieth century Christian—R.W.S. 


ae Fe Ss 


Greorce Fietpinc Ettor, Hour of Triumph. 

Reynal & Hitchcock, 214 pages, $2.50. 

The well-known military and political ana- 
lyst, writing as of January Ist this year, de- 
scribes the steps he feels are necessary to the 
defeat of Germany and Japan (defeat is neces- 
sary), and the vast array of problems, military, 
social, economic and political, which will fol- 
low the close of hostilities. Major Eliot is a 
clear thinker, a close analyst, and a writer 
with lucid and convincing style. — ; 
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Wim R. P. Emerson, Health for the Hav- 
ing. Macmillan, 146 pages, $1.75. 

A medical doctor offers the simplest, most 
common sense type, of information and coun- 
sel on how to be healthy. Health habits, exer- 
cise, sunlight, and above all, diet, are 
thoroughly considered, but in simplest terms. 
Written for children up to eighteen, particu- 
larly, it nevertheless contains much for people 
of all ages—T7.B.A. 

se 
Hersert H. Farmer, Towards Belief in God. 

Macmillan, 252 pages, $2.00. 

This is one of the clearest, most simply 
written books on the nature of God and how 
he can be known that has appeared in recent 
times. God is not an abstract idea, but a living 
personal Will. His presence is known in con- 
crete situations where decisions must be made. 
His existence is indemonstrable, but there are 
pragmatic and other evidences of it. Two of 
the most illuminating chapters deal with the 
sociological, and the psychological, theories of 
religion. — P. H. 

es se 


ArtHuR H. Faucett, Black Gods of the 
Metropolis. U. of Pennsylvania Press, 126 
pages, $2.00. 

This book seems to be the product of a 
thesis at the University. Over a two year 
period the author, part Negro, investigated 
five of the many Negro cults in Philadelphia 
— The Mount Sinai Holy Church of America, 
the United House of Prayer for All People, 
the Church of God (Black Jews), the Moorish 
Science Temple of America, and Father Di- 
vine Peace Mission Movement. In this book 
he describes each carefully, showing its prac- 
tices, its authority, its basic beliefs. In 
separate chapters he discusses why cults at- 
tract Negroes, how cults function, and the 
rr qualities of religion for the Negro.—L. 
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NorMANn Fenton, Mental Hygiene in School 


Practice. Stanford University Press, 455 
pages, $4.00. 

If mental hygiene is to be applied anywhere, 
it should be applied in the schoolroom situa- 
tion. This book shows how. Its purpose is 
to suggest practical ways of making schools 
more effective with respect to the development 
of personality in children. After showing how 
mental hygiene may serve the school, the 
author suggests fundamental points of view, 
then applies them to school situations. An 
exceedingly suggestive section deals with the 
mental hygiene of the teacher, and another 
with community relationships. This excellent 
book is almost as suggestive for church teach- 
ers and determiners of policy as it is for the 
public school. — A.. H. 


ee 


Davin H. Fink, Release from Nervous Ten- 
sion. Simon & Schuster, 232 pages, $2.00. 
Dr. Fink, M.D., finds the root of a vast 

deal of human misery, physical misery, in 

nervous tension. As he remarks, “A nervous 
stomachache hurts just as much as one caused 
by eating too much.” In this exceedingly in- 
teresting and simple little book he discusses 
the whole question, shows how people become 
conditioned, and how they can overcome much 
of the trouble. — A. H. 
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Louis FiscHer, Empire. 
Pearce, 101 pages, $1.00. 
A peace settlement can be curative, or puni- 

tive. . Imperialism means war, and empires 

will be the great threat to peace when this 
war is ended. Colonies, which are the symbols 
of empire, must go, India, Java, Morocco... 
must be made free. This is the tenor of Mr. 

Fischer’s book, presented with great per- 

suasiveness.—A.H. 


Duell, Sloan & 


WettHy H. FisHer, World Citizen. Mac- 
millan, 257 pages, $2.50. 

This is a biography of Frederick Bohn 
Fisher, by his widow. Dr. Fisher was the 
youngest bishop of the Episcopal Church. He 
served in Calcutta for ten years, then resigned 
to make place for a native bishop. He knew. 
all the important people, and lived a life of 
great usefulness as a Christian statesman. His 
widow is an excellent biographer, and casts his 
life against a curtain of times and events that 
makes it almost the history of an era.—E.R.D. 


st ot 


Editor, 
Princeton U. 


The Humanities 
Press, 95 


NorMAN Foerster, 
after the War. 
pages, $1.50, 
That science is in the saddle while the 

humanities stand by the side of the road, is 

constantly being emphasized. To counteract 
that tendency, this collection of seven essays 
has been assembled. The assumption under- 
lying each is expressed in the preface, that 
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while science can give us means and techniques, 
it can never give us meanings and aims. Jus- 
tice, freedom, decency, tolerance . . . rather 
than merely material aims, need to be stressed; 
and this not only in colleges, but through all 
the media of enlightenment we possess.—F.C.M. 


te 


WaLpo Frank, South American Journey. Du- 
ell, Sloan & Pearce, 404 pages, $3.00. 
Our great authority on South America made 

an extended visit there recently, during which 

he visited extensively in Brazil, Argentina, 

Chile, and Peru. In this “report of a voyage”, 

he vividly describes these nations in the present 

tense, their aspirations, and the tendencies he 
observes in them — literary, cultural, political. 

Frank is a prose poet, a close observer, a 

friend of all the South American great, and he 

has _ a marvelously interpretative book. 
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Arvin Frepsorc, Behind the Steel Wall. Vik- 
ing, 305 pages, $3.00. 

The author was Berlin correspondent for a 
Swedish newspaper from 1941 to 1943. He 
lived in Berlin, and felt the pulse of Germany, 
as well as knew its official side. Now in his 
own country, persona non grata in Germany, he 
writes with discriminating insight the whole 
story of what is happening inside the Fortress. 
Particularly significant are his comments on 
the psychological side. Morale is weakening, 
but it has not, and will probably not, break.— 


T.B.A. 
ce Se 


Kettt Frincs, God’s Front Porch. 

121 pages, $2.00. 

A fantasy. Beautiful in its simplicity. Sol- 
diers and others die. They get on a train; up 
to heaven. At Heavenly Bend Junction they 
get off, are met, live a while, and when they are 
satisfied to leave earth behind move off to the 
Big Valley. On God’s Front Porch they talk 
with God and with each other. A simple little 
book one will long remember. — P.R.C. 
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MARGARET FriskEy, Scuttlebutt Goes to War. 

Follett, 32 large pages, $1.00. 

An excellent little story, copiously illustrated, 
to read to a little boy. Scuttlebutt is a little 
dog who got on a navy vessel, fell down and 
broke his legs, was cured, and became the pet 
of the ship.—E.R.D. 
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J. Crarence Funk, Stay Young and Live! 

Funk, 125 pages, $1.75. 

“Common sense about health in war time” 
is the sub-title of this instructive (and inter- 
esting) little book. Very brief chapters deal 
in common sense manner with sleep, drugs, 
tobacco, food, exercise, sports, and the use of 
medical advice. Altogether a sensible treat- 
ment that can be absorbed in an hour’s easy 
reading.—T.D.E 


Morrow, 
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CrarK R. Givzert, Devotions for Youth. As- 
sociation Press and Fleming H. Revell, 144 
pages, $1.75 
Leaders of devotions for youth will find 

many resources in these 138 services prepared 

by the principal of a high school in Kansas. 

Some of these services have Scripture back- 

ground, while others are readings and stories 

from contemporary writers. Suggestions for 

music are included. A subject index gives a 

leader quick access to all the materials in the 

book on any one theme.—R.W.S. 


es Se S 


G. N. and L. W. Gittum, The Modern Physi- 
cian and Home Medical Guide. Follett, 716 
pages. 

This book is for the layman. Prepared by 
a physician and his wife, its purpose is to pro- 
vide a layman, whether patient or not, with a 
simple but clear picture of the difficulties or 
diseases of men. It does not in any case pre- 
scribe remedies or treatment, leaving that, ad- 
visedly, to the physician in charge. The book 
covers every conceivable subject dealing with 
health and illness, and is provided with an ex- 
cellent table of contents and a very adequate 
index.—A.R.B. 

s&s & 


JosepH M. M. Gray, Postwar Strategy of 
—— Abingdon-Cokesbury, 186 pages, 
$1.75. 


The trouble with the churches and the re- 
ligion they represent is that religion has been 
too small, too remote from the action pat- 
terns that drive the opposition into their dy- 
namic states. Religion has been separated from 
political and other aspects of life; the churches 
have been sleeping while destructive philoso- 
phies have gathered their converts. The post- 
war strategy of the churches must be to 
awaken Christians to the dynamic in their 
religion, so they will take intelligent part in 
the reconstruction along Christian ideals. — 


E.R.D. 
ee SF 


Ernest R. Groves, The American Woman. 
Emerson, 465 pages, $3.50. 


Professor Groves of marriage-book fame 
here canvasses the social evolution of woman’s 
freedom in the United States. America in- 
herited the European cultural standards, of 
course, in which woman was inferior and sub- 
ordinate to man. - In all areas of this country 
advance has been made, until at present, under 
the war’s impact, women are going all out for 
economic, social, and political equality. Pro- 
fessor Groves’ book brims over with facts, 
points of view, and explanations—P.S.W. 
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Constance M. HAttockx, West of the Date 
Line. Friendship Press, 64 large pages, 
paper, 

This book represents a new departure in 

mission education literature. Magnificently il- 

lustrated, printed on fine paper, and written to 
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include the whole culture picture as it is being 
re-drawn under Christian (as well as mili- 
tary) influences. It is for adults, younger 
and older, and is the kind of book a reader 
finds hard to put down.—S.R.T.B. 
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GeraLp Hearn, A Preface to Prayer. Harper, 

250 pages, $2.00. 

The reasons for praying, and the techniques 
best employed are studied in this book. Prayer 
is both personal and social, it inspires to better 
living and to social living; it supplements care- 
ful analytical thought about reality; it is an 
integrating process for the individual, and 
therefore therapeutic; it provides a basic phi- 
losophy of life, and underlies social evolution. 
Written for people who have lost the habit of 
prayer, it may well serve to answer their ques- 
tions and doubts, and stimulate them to re- 
newed experience. — T.D.E 
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Help with Alcohol Facts: Interest Group 
Organizations. Allied Youth, Washington 
6, D. C., $5.00 
Allied Youth, the nation-wide organization 

devoted to alcohol education, is organizing up 
to 1,000 local clubs in high schools and under 
various other kinds of sponsorship, to provide 
(1) facts about alcohol, as related to present 
interests and needs of youth, and (2) detailed 
help in planning alcohol-free good times for 
young people. Enrollment includes hosts of 
ideas for Post-programs the year around, and 
five annual subscriptions to Allied Youth. It 
looks like an excellent idea. Interested per- 
sons may obtain full information by writing 
to address given above.—L.T.H. 
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Atco D. HENpERSON, Vitalizing Liberal Educa- 

tion. Harper, 202 pages, $2.50 

President Henderson of Antioch College 
makes a study of the liberal arts college pro- 
gram, its aims and ideals, and the function 
of the teacher in the process. The aim should 
be, simply stated, intellectual competence, a 
search for higher values, individual and social 
competence developed in a spirit of critical 
inquiry. The campus, if it fulfills its purpose, 
will become a laboratory in living; a situation 
in which teachers will live closely enough to 
their students really to educate them (rather 
than merely teach).—A.H. 
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LEWIS AND MARGUERITE HERMAN, Talk Amer- 
ican. Ziff-Davis, 129 pages, $1.75. 
Hundreds of thousands of Americans spoke 

German before they learned English. Conse- 

quently they have a brogue which sets them 

apart. This little book makes a very careful 
analysis of the common sounds of the two 
languages, and by means of practice sugges- 
tions makes it possible for the German- Amer- 
ican to learn to “talk American.” It should 
be valuable. — T.D.E. 
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Epcar L. Hewett and REGINALD FisHeER, Mis- 
sion Monuments of New Mexico. Univer- 
sity of New Mexico Press, 269 pages, $4.00. 
A famed archaeologist and a scholar of 

ecclesiastical history and symbolism unite their 

efforts to depict the work of the Franciscans 
in early New Mexico. The product of their 
labors, plus magnificent typography and book- 
making, have produced a beautiful book, well 
written and illustrated. The missions were 
built in the early seventeenth century, began 
to fall into ruins two hundred years later, 
and now are merely reminiscent of a former 
grandeur and zeal. The book is a library 
treasure.—S.R.T.B. 

ee 


Harry L. HotirncwortH, Leta Stetter Holling- 
worth. U. of Nebraska Press, 204 pages. 
Leta Hollingworth, psychologist, educator, 

and brilliant woman, was wife of the author. 

Born in 1886 in Nebraska, educated there and 

at Columbia (Ph.D. 1916), she died in 1940. 

Her work was that of a clinical psychologist, 

and her primary interest early became that of 

studying gifted children — in sharp contrast 
with the general tendency to study the sub- 
normal. Her bibliography includes nine books 
and more than a hundred articles. The biog- 

raphy is well written, and commemorates a 

life that was useful and full. — 7.B.A. 

s&s & 

Wi11amM HoweE.ts, Mankind so far. 
319 pages, $4.50. 

A distinguished anthropologist presents, first, 
the general pattern of biological evolution, then 
traces the animal life that led up to man, and 
follows this by a discussion of the origins of 
races and their spread and intermingling. There 
never have been “great” races, he maintains, but 
rather a “constant variation and reshuffling of 
racial types.” As he explores the long distant 
future, he finds reason to believe that mankind 
will survive, because we are still so generalized 
in type. — P.G.W. 


Doran, 


es 
H. E. Jacos, Six Thousand Years of Bread. 

Doran, 399 pages, $4.50. 

Enormous research has gone into the back- 
ground of this history of the world’s culture. 
Mankind has eaten bread for the past ten 
thousand years — or more. Millet, barley, 
wheat, oats, and later rye and corn. Bread 
has been his principal food. Around its pro- 
duction and use his civilization has developed, 
and to it is related one of the Christian’s 
deepest mysteries. Dr. Jacobs traces the his- 
tory from its beginning, weaving in the story 
of re development of the world’s culture.— 


et 


E. SraNLey Jast, Reincarnation and Karma. 

Bernard Ackerman, 190 pages, $2.50. 

The author believes in reincarnation as the 
only way to give meaning to life. Without 
possibility of return and continued effort, he 
maintains, life would be futile, why should one 
be born at all? He canvasses the whole ques- 
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tion thoroughly and gives all the basic inter- 
pretations of the sg ak Gc 

xe 
CLARENCE B. KELLAND, Heart on Her Sleeve. 

Harper, 245 pages, $2.50. 

The creator of Scattergood Baines and a 
dozen other fictional characters that live in the 
minds of readers has produced another excit- 
ing novel, this time a war story of a factory, 
of sabotage, of criminals — and a lovely girl 
and a naval lieutenant. No particular point, 
but thrilling and clean— C.T. 

st Fe 


Avice Geer Ketsey, Beyond the Blue Pacific. 
Friendship, 121 pages, $1.00 cloth, 60c paper. 
A textbook for juniors in the church school, 

with a teacher’s guide accompanying. Largely 

in story form, with descriptive bits that open 
up larger vistas of international and Christian 

relationships. Well done. — P.R.C. 

ee F 

J. C. Knope, Editor, An American Philosophy 

J ‘ penne. Van Nostrand, 553 pages, 


Members of the staff at the University of 
New Mexico have prepared a very different 
book on the philosophy of education than has 
usually appeared. They assume that a teacher 
will have four years of college work before 
starting on his career. In these years he ob- 
tains a mass of unrelated material, which he 
does not know how to handle. 

The authors of this book have attempted to 
synthesize the college course, around three 
areas: the physical sciences, the social sciences, 
and the philosophical. In each section they 
first present the material, then the implications 
for educational work with it. In a final sec- 
tion the entire problem of American culture 
and education are worked through and an 
Epilogue is addressed to the young teacher.— 
LTH, eo 
Bruno Lasker, Peoples of Southeast Asia. 

Knopf, 298 pages, $3.00 

Mr. Lasker is associated with the Institute 
of Pacific Relations, and the author of sev- 
eral books on the area with which this book 
deals. Here he is interested in people, and 
their relations to one another and to the 
Westerner who has come among them. His 
book is divided into three parts, first the 
backgrounds of the native peoples and their 
primitive ways, second the impact of the new 
era and the conflicts it bred, and third, the 
conflicts of the present and the kind of free- 
dom the future may hold for them.—C.T. 
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AGNES SLIGH TURNBULL, 
Macmillan, 24 pages. 
This is a short story of a Gold Star Mother 

who finds courage to go forward in a phrase 

from Browning —a phrase that had caught the 
attention of her son while he was still in 
college. Readers will find true comfort here: 
~ ope to face the future “with bravery.” 


Once to Shout. 
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